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MR. DISRAELI'S GOVERNMENT. 


composition of Mr. Government has 


received general and just approval. The return to 
the old practice of keeping the number of the Cabinet 
within reasonable limits does credit to the Prime MrnisTER’s 
judgment. The Chancellor of the Duchy, the President of 
the Local Government Board, and the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland have in recent Administrations been admitted to 
the Cabinet ; and it has long been unusual to exclude the 
President of the Board of Trade, whose office is more im- 
portant than that of Postmaster-General. It is probable 
that personal friendship may have induced Mr. DisrarLi 
to prefer Lord Joun Manners, who has already held Cabinet 
office. All the other Cabinet Ministers preside over the 
great offices of the State. In Mr. Giapstong’s Ministry 
the Postmaster-General remained outside the walls of the 
Cabinet, while Lord Harmnetoy, Mr. Forster, Mr. 
SransretpD, Mr. Cuicnester Forrescur, and Mr. Bricur 
represented in the Cabinet departments which now confer 
only a lower rank. No official experience is required to 


. justify the assertion that a confidential executive Council 


of sixteen is too unwieldy for its p . The elastic 
arrangements of modern Cabinets have been adopted, not 
for convenience of deliberation, but because it was thought 
necessary to find room for members of the party whose claims 
were deemed to be irresistible. One consequence of undue 
laxity of admission has n ily been the practical in- 
stitution of a Cabinet within a Cabinet, consisting of two 
or three members of the body who enjoyed the special con- 
fidence of the Prime Minister. The secession from Lord 
Dersy’s Government at the beginning of 1867 might pro- 
bably never have taken place if Lord Satispury, Lord 
Carnarvon, and General Pert had been previously admitted 
to the confidence of the Prime Minister and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. To a certain extent there must always 
be a distinction between the consultations of the Chief 
Minister with two or three chosen colleagues and the 
comparatively public deliberations of the Cabinet. When 
the number of Cabinet Ministers was limited to five or 
six, a Minister of secondary rank complained that, when a 
Council was held, Mr. Pirr used to whisper to Mr. 
Donpas in the window, and then announce that the busi- 
ness was over. Nevertheless the influence of each member 
of the Cabinet on general policy is likely to increase as the 
numbers of the body are diminished. The confidence of 
the country in the present Government Will certainly not be 
impaired by the knowledge that its more important 
measures will have been previously approved by Mr. 
Harpy, by Sir Srarrorp Norrucore, by Lord Sauispury, 
and by Lord Derby. The Prime Minister is better known 
to the country than even the most eminent of his colleagues, 
and at present he is undoubtedly popular; but his warmest 
admirers would scarcely claim for him the quality of being 
uniformly sound and habitually safe. Mr. Lowe’s fear that 
Mr. DisrakE.i would institute a personal Government of his 
own proves to be wholly unfounded. 

It is fortunate that the Duke of AsErcorn has at last 
consented to resume the Irish Viceroyalty. A nobleman of 
less popular demeanour and of less ificent tastes would 
have contrasted unfavourably with Lord Spencer. It is 
not worth while to revive the controversy whether the 
maintenance of the office of Lord-Lieutenant conduces to 
the better despatch of public business, for there can be no 
doubt that the Irish prefer even a subordinate Court 
to @ mere 8 Office. It is not unlikely that they 
would value still more highly a representation of royalty 
by one of the Princes of the ; and in settled times it 


might be desirable to try the experiment of appointing 
one of the Quren’s sons Lord-Lieutenant. During the 
continuance of the Home Rule agitation the change would 
perhaps be regarded as a concession; and, on the other 
hand, it is possible that demagogues might offer deliberate 
affronts to a Royal Viceroy who avowed his intention of 
maintaining the Union. Sir Bracu, though he 
held a subordinate office in the last Conservative Adminis- 
tration, has still to establish his character as a statesman. 
It is perhaps no disadvantage that he is a stranger to 
Ireland; but he is not to be congratulated on the smooth- 
ness of the task which he has undertaken to perform. 
Mr. Brewster has formerly proved his competence to dis- 
charge the functions of his office as Chancellor, and Dr. 
Batt would perhaps have been promoted to the higher 
office if his services in Parliament as Attorney-General 
had not been regarded as indispensable. It is surprising 
that Mr. Disrarti has not availed himself of the services 
of Mr. Piunxert, Dr. Batt’s colleague in the representation 
of the University of Dublin. None of the younger mem- 
bers of the House have given greater proofs of Parliamentary 
ability; and every appointment of a capable Irishman to 
office furnishes an additional argument against separation. 
The Lorp Apvocare is fortunately the only Minister who is 
specially charged with the Government of Scotland; and 
there could be no dispute as to Mr. Gorpon’s claim to his 
former office, especially.as his seat is not likely to be 
contested. 

Sir Cartes AppERLzy’s reputation as an intelligent, con- 
scientious, and useful man of business has not been in- 
juriously affected by Mr. Bricut’s coarse and characteristic 
rudeness. It has always been Mr. Bricut’s habit to meet 
political criticism with personal insult; and to his recent 
boast that he has never been discourteous to the working 
classes it might have been added that he has never been 
courteous to an equal who happened also to be an op- 
ponent. It had been thought probable that Sir C. 
would be placed at the Local Government Board, with 
the meneT business of which he is perfectly familiar. 
It is possible that some Minister of higher rank, or even 
Mr. Disraztt himself, wishing to reserve to himself the 
control of local legislation, may have objected to place 
in charge of the department an active advocate of 
consolidation and improvement whose opinions have been 
frequently published. The President of the Board of 
Trade has but few definite duties, for the greater part of 
the important business which is transacted in the office 
necessarily devolves on permanent functionaries and profes- 
sional assistants. No other public department more ur- 
gently requires supervision and reform. If Sir C. Appgr- 
LEY succeeds in providing for the judicial discharge of the 
many judicial duties which devolve on the Board of Trade, 
he will correct one of many flagrant abuses. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Cave to the office of Judge-Advocate can only 
be explained by the difficulty of finding places for compe- 
tent candidates. Possessing much economical knowledge 
as well as general ability, Mr. Cave would have been well 
suited to the Presidency of the Board of Trade, while 
he has no special qualification for the duties of Judge- 
Advocate. It may be presumed that, as a competent judge 
of personal character and manners, Mr. Disrag.t has exer- 
cised a sound discretion in appointing Mr. Hart Drxe 


Parliamentary Secretary of the Treasury. It is a high 
distinction to be appointed, after five years’ service in 
House of Commons, to be the acting r of the party, 


manage 
and Parliamentary adjutant of the Prime Minister. The 
selection of Mr. W. H. Surra as Financial Secretary will 
be universally approved. During his short career no member 


| 
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of the House has been better liked or more generally trusted; 
and although he may possess little technical knowledge of 
finance, his habits of business will enable him readily to 
master his new duties. 

The Under-Secretaries of the different departments pos- 
sess among them considerable merit and promise. Sir H. 
Setwry-Ispetson probably appreciates his good fortune in 
escaping the responsibility of his Beer Bill, which was with 
self-denying generosity adopted by Mr, Bruce. The 
licensed victuallers may be well assured that, while the 
elections of the last three years are fresh in Mr. Disracwi’s 
memory, no Under-Secretary will. harass them with 
vexatious legislation. Mr. Bourke’s knowledge and abi- 
lity will be valuable at the Foreign Office; and he will 
represent his department in the House of Commons with 
efficiency and prudence. Lord Greorce Hamirton has his 
business at the India Office to learn; nor will his energy 
and spirit for the present enable him to meet on equal 
terms the exhaustive criticism of Mr. Grant Durr. Mr. 
Sciarer-Boorn, who is appointed President of the Local 
Government Board, was formerly Secretary to the Poor 
Law Board, and he holds a good position in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Crare Reap, the first tenant-farmer who 
has held political office in England, possesses a thorough 
knowledge of rural affairs, and his moderation and good 
sense have been generally acknowledged whenever he has 
taken part in debate. On the whole, the secondary places 
are not less carefully filled than the great offices of State. 
A strong Cabinet, backed by an ample majority, in no 
immediate danger of factious opposition, has the additional 
good fortune of not being pledged or tempted to enter on 
a career of ambitious legislation. The most urgent duty 
presses on the Secretary of Srare for Ivor, but his activity 
for the present will be rather administrative than Parlia- 
mentary. The first important business of the Session will 
be the Budget, and it is to be wished that the arrangements 
proposed by the Cuancettor of the ExcHeQuer may deserve 
the confidence of the House of Commons. 


THE FALL OF COOMASSIE, 


ke former accounts from the Gold Coast gave reason | 


for hoping that the Ashantee war would be termi- 
nated with no sacrifice of life, except that of a few officers 
and men who had already fallen victims to the climate. 
The rapid alternations of fear and satisfaction which have 
succeeded one another during the present week have im- 
pressed on all minds the serious nature of the undertaking. 
It is now known that in the latter part of January all 
negotiations were broken off. The King of AsHanrer 
seems to have appreciated the superiority of his enemies, 
and to have been willing to make a nominal submission on 
terms which might not too seriously compromise his repu- 
tation with his subjects and neighbours. Reports of the 
formidable character of the invading armament had 
apparently produced a salutary panic which found expres- 
sion in miraculous portents corresponding to the popular 
creed. There is probably a good understanding between 
Church and State in the Ashantee country ; and the sudden 
collapse of sacred trees and images as soon as the English 
soldiers crossed the Prah might have indicated the conviction 
of the Kixe and his advisers that resistance was impossible or 
inexpedient. For reasons which are rather conjectured than 
accurately known, the Krvc entertained an insuperable ob- 
jection to the admission of the English army into his 
capital. Although he had released his European prisoners, 
and expressed his readiness to make peace, he finally de- 
termined to oppose the further advance of the hostile force. 
In a battle on the 31st of January the Ashantees must 
have displayed remarkable skill and courage ; for, notwith- 
standing the superiority of the Enghsh weapons and disci- 
pline, Sir Garyet WotseLey suffered in killed and wounded 
a serious loss. The telegraphic messages which were pub- 
lished in London on Wednesday evening contained the 
rumour at Cape Coast Castle that the General was stationary 
at a place fifteen miles from Coomassie in want of reinforce- 
ments, and that a large body of the enemy was threatening 
his flank and rear. On Thursday morning the general 
anxiety was relieved by Sir Garner Wotseey’s despatch 
dated from the capital, which he had entered after 
five days of hard fighting. The Krne had pro- 


mised to make peace; and it is to be hoped that 
he will keep his word, as a breach of faith would be 
followed by a renewal of hostilities. The enemy may 


perhaps not have discovered the urgent pressure of time 
which induced Sir Garnet WoLsELEY to contemplate the 
commencement of his return march on the following day. 
It cannot be said that the result of the campaign is as satis- 
factory as its conduct has been honourable to the General 
and his little army. It seems scarcely worth while to spend 
large sums, to lose many valuable lives, and to undergo five 
successive days of hard fighting, for the purpose of 
remaining two days in the conquered capital. ‘To compare 
small things with great, Sir Garner WoLSELEY is in a 
position analogous to that of Naronzon at Moscow. Having 
forced his way to the centre of the enemy’s power, he is 
now principally concerned to secure an immediate retreat. 
Fortunately the Ashantees have no adequate means of 
knowing how much trouble and anxiety they have for six 
months caused to their adversaries. The resources of 
England are in fact sufficient for all similar contests, 
and to an uncivilized enemy they may well seem to be 
boundless. 


The English troops will probably have been re-embarked 
about the present time in accordance with the original plan 
of the campaign; but Sir Garner WoLsELeY will undoubt- 
edly take sufficient precautions before his departure for the 
security of the settlements on the Coast. The Ashantees 
will scarcely be disposed immediately to renew their incur- 
sions, although they may perhaps be acute enough to under- 
stand that for three-quarters of every year they have nothing 
to fear from a European force. Garrisons of moderate 
strength, properly armed and protected by fortifications, 
will be able to repel any attack to which they may be ex- 
posed. It will not be the duty of the Commander-in- 
Chief to anticipate the decision of the Colonial Office on the 
policy which may be ultimately adopted on the Gold Coast. 
The short war has thrown light on various points which 
will be duly considered by the Government. The Ashantees 
have at last proved that they are formidable in the field; but 
the chief difficulties of the expedition might be avoided on 
future occasions, if it were thought worth while to construct 
and maintain a military road from the sea-coast to the Prah. 
It might also be found possible to organize a system of car- 


_ riage which would ensure in case of need the conveyance 
_ of provisions and other stores ; and, if necessary, one or two 


advanced military posts might be established to protect the 
communications. The means by which border tribes are 
kept in awe or subjection are familiar to all who have occa- 
sion to provide for the security of the outlying portions of 
civilized empires. The Russians in Central Asia, the 
English on the frontiers of India, and even the Americans 
in the Indian territories, exercise constant and successful 
vigilance in guarding against predatory or hostile incur- 
sions. The Ashantee war would never have occurred if the 
English authorities on the coast had been strong enough to 
render the invasion hopeless or hazardous. Although 
West African garrisons must necessarily consist of coloured 
troops, their discipline and weapons ensure them the supe- 
riority in defensive war over any possible assailants. The 
expense ought not to be immoderate, although it must of 
course be balanced against the advantages which may result 
from a continued occupation of the Gold Coast. 


The Colonial Office and the Cabinet will not fail to 
examine with dispassionate attention the reasons which 
may be urged in favour of the extension, the maintenance, 
or the abandonment of the former Protectorate. The late 
Ministers were not called upon to form a definite resolu- 
tion before the termination of the war. Mr. Bricur indeed, 
with his customary indifference to official reserve and 
Ministerial responsibility, expressed at Birmingham a strong 
opinion in favour of withdrawal from the Coast. Mr. 
GLapsToNE in one of his election speeches confined himself 
to the utterance of a conventional hope that the war would 
be followed, not only by peace, but by cordial friendship 
with a defeated enemy. Lord Kimpertey may be supposed 
to have given more serious and practical consideration to a 
question which directly belonged to his department. 
There is no reason to suppose that his final con- 
clusions might not have been the same with those 
which will be adopted by Lord Carnarvon and _ his 
colleagues. The timidity and indolence of the Fantees have 
not increased the general desire for any more intimate 
connexion with a worthless and cowardly race. The moral 
duty of civilizing barbarous subjects and neighbours 
scarcely extends toa population which will neither fight 
nor work for those who fight in its behalf. The half- 
educated natives who prattled a year or two ago about the 
patriotic scheme of founding a constitutional Fantee Con- 
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federation will not again be able to impose on English | 
Governors. The officers who were employed to levy auxi- 
liary forces in the neighbouring districts have made the 
further discovery that even the more warlike tribes cannot 
be trusted in a war with the Ashantees. Of some thou- 
sands of native troops which had been raised by Captain 
Gover, only a few hundreds could be persuaded to keep 
their engagements when their services were actually re- 
quired. Even the Houssas belied the reputation which 
they had formerly acquired. The result of the campaign 
may perhaps diminish the fear and deference with which 
the Ashantees have been regarded; but it will be im- 
ossible to reckon on tke courage of the Fantees or the 
fidelity of the Houssas. 

As, according to the French proverb, a door must be 
open or shut, the settlements on the Gold Coast must 
be either kept and protected or relinquished. There may 
be some temptation to prefer the easier and cheaper course ; 
but there would be an anomaly in deducing from a victory 
the consequences which would have ensued from a total 
defeat. A part of the territory which Mr. Bricur proposes 
to abandon was acquired by treaty from Holland only a 
year and a-half ago; and although the modification of the 
restrictions on Dutch aggrandizement in Sumatra formed 
the principal consideration of the bargain, a sum of money 
was paid in partial compensation for the posts which were 
ceded to the English Government. The older possessions 
have been held for two centuries, including the short 
period in which the merchants trading to the coast undertook 
the functions of government. It is true that the chief use of 
the settlements was formerly to facilitate the slave trade; but 
for many years more legitimate commerce has prevailed. If, 
on the withdrawal of the English authorities, the French or 
the Dutch were to occupy the vacant settlements, the con- 
trast would not be gratifying to national vanity. On the 
whole, the Government will probably determine to retain 
Cape Coast Castle and other trading posts, but not to under- 
take the obligation of protecting the neighbouring tribes. 
Ashantee invasions would in any case be repelled by force, 
not because they are directed against the Fantees, but 
because they interfere with English trade. The Ashantees 
have an aptitude for commerce as well as for war, and they 
ought to be disabused of the suspicion that the English 
desire to impede their peaceable access to the coast. If 
the burden of maintaining the settlements is found to be 
too heavy, the coast can at any time be evacuated. On 
the other hand, immediate abandonment would be not only 
unsatisfactory, but irrevocable. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE MINISTRY. 

EFORE the fate of the late Government was sealed, 
and while it seemed worth while to see whether ex- 
aggerated language might not be of some use, Mr. Lowe drew 
a dreadful picture of the consequences that would follow if 
Mr. DisraeLi were invested with power. He would rule 
his party, he would rule the House of Commons, he would 
rule the House of Lords. In short, he would be a Dictator, 
and a very dangerous one. So far as this was not mere 
rhetoric invented for electioneering purposes, and a sally 
of audacious paradox at which no one in calmer times would 
have been more amused than Mr. Lowe himself, it pointed 
to a peculiarity which no doubt does distinguish a Conser- 
vative from a Liberal Ministry. When a Liberal Ministry 
is in power the House of Lords acts chiefly as a restraint 
on the Government and on the dominant party in the 
House of Commons. It passes some measures that it dis- 
likes, or the machinery of politics could not go on. But it 
alters them, weakens them, postpones them so far as it 
thinks safe, and rejects altogether Liberal measures not 
supported openly by the Government, or Ministerial mea- 
sures whichare not backed up by outside popularity. Its 
main function is that ofa check on the House of Commons, 
and in ordinary discussions on general politics it is assumed 
that this is the special and permanently important function 
of an Upper Chamber. When enthusiasts thank Gop that 
there is a House of Lords, they mean that they feel a 
delight, which they are pleased to invest with a religious 
character, that a measure they dislike is subjected to the 
revision, and possibly to the condemnation, of a Second 
Chamber. When again a new Upper Chamber is to be 
invented, as at present in France, every ingenious politician 
puzzles himself to devise some plausible method of getting 


together a set of persons who shall not be entirely out of 


harmony with the representatives of the people, and yet 
shall be of a different type, shall be swayed by other 
motives, and exercise an independent judgment. The 
enormous difficulty of creating such a body baffles the 
wisest theorists of most countries, and Continental philoso- 
phers who own the usefulness of the House of Lords in 
England point out that it is to our luck rather than our 
wit that we owe the possession of such an institution. But 
when a Conservative Ministry with a good working majo- 
rity comes into office, the character of the House of Lords 
is certainly very much changed. The same set of men in- 
fluence the votes of both Houses. The Peers will obey the 
Government just as much as the Commons. One House 
is not any more a check on the other than two horses that 
are drawing the same carriage and pull in the same direction 
are a check on each other. That which constitutes the 
special excellence of the House of Lords in the eyes of the 
meditative foreigner has fallen into abeyance. But, although 
this is true, yet it may be observed in the first place that the 
restraining power of the House of Lords, although under a 
Conservative Ministry it takes a new shape, is not wholly 
nullified ; and in the second place that the House of Lords 
has other functions besides that of being a check on the 
House of Commons—functions, perhaps, of minor import- 
ance, but still not to be passed over—and that the exercise 
of these functions is likely to be most vigorous and profitable 
when a Conservative Government is in power. The re- 
straining power of the House of Lords is not altogether 
asleep, for it restrains in a silent and almost imperceptible 
way the Ministry itself. When it is said that the House of 
Lords exercises a restraining power, it is of course meant 
that this power restrains those affected by it from making 
changes which the House of Lords thinks dangerous. If 
there could possibly be a Conservative Government that 
did absolutely nothing, conserved everything and changed 
nothing, there would be no more reason for the restraining 
power of the House of Lords to operate during the Session 
than during the recess. But what is theoretically possible 
is that a Conservative Government should introduce new 
legislation of a reactionary character. There is not, we 
imagine, the remotest chance of the present Government 
doing anything of the kind; but even if it did wish to do 
so, it could not leave the House of Lords out of its reckoning. 
A party vote would support the Ministry if a party vote were 
asked for, but there would be a considerable pressure put 
on the Ministry not to strain the loyalty of the Peers too 
far. Conservative Governments are not likely to last for 
ever; and the Peers would be quite prudent enough to fore- 
see that their position hereafter would be almost untenable 
if, after having shown themselves mere partisans, they 
attempted again to exercise their restraining power. 


Among the minor functions of the House of Lords is 
that of being a centre of debate and of original legislation. 
Here the existence of a Conservative Government is in 
favour of the House of Lords. Half the Cabinet is com- 
posed of peers. This in itself is not saying much. The 
offices that are held by six peers in the present Ministry hap- 
pen to have been also held by six peers in the last Ministry. 
But peers who are Ministers are in a very different position 
according as they know themselves to command, or not to 
command, a majority in the House of Lords. When a 
Liberal Minister addresses the House of Lords, he has to 
think all the time how to make what he says go down 
tolerably well with an adverse audience. He has to be 
bland, adroit, deprecatory. He has to paint the Govern- 
ment as not quite so bad as it is thought to be. If it can 
but be managed, he wishes to shirk anything like real de- 
bate. If he can but go away to dinner with the conviction 
that the report in the next day’s papers will end with “ The 
* conversation then dropped,” he is a happy and successful 
man. He has got himself and his friends well out of 
the scrape of a discussion. With a Conservative Ministry 
everything will be different. If there is a debate in 
this ensuing Session on Foreign Affairs or India there 
will be a real debate. The Government will not wish 
to have a parade of idle talk in the Lords, and to save all 
real discussion for the Commons. They are as strong in 
one House as in the other, and they may as well have a 
debate once for all where a debate will be most effectual. 
A debate on India was in the last Parliament a mere farce. 
The House of Commons knows nothing about India, and, 
if possible, cares less. It was willing once or twice a year 


to permit the languid amnsement of hearing Mr. Fawcerr 
and Mr. Bourke show that there were spots in Mr. Grant 
Dorr’s serene sun, but it took no real interest in the sport, 
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nor did it pretend to take any. The Duke of Arcrtt held 
his tongue as much as possible, and very wisely ; for what 
is the good of talking when any difference of opinion, if 
to a vote, must end in a defeat? Now things will 
very different. Lord Satispury will state the policy of 
the Government with openness and decision, for he will 
know that he is addressing an assembly that will support 
him. But he will also know that he will be subject to the 
criticism of able and competent critics. He will have to 
speak in the presence of the Duke of Arcytt and of Lord 
Lawrence, and will have to defend by serious arguments 
whatever he proposes. In the same way, when original 
legislation is begun in the Lords, the Government will be 
as much at liberty to propose what it really thinks best as 
if it first brought forward the measure in the Commons. 
Lord Cairns, for example, if he wishes to try his hand at Law 
Reform, will be able to offer as bold and large a scheme as 
he thinks ought really to pass. Lord SeLporne had to 
play a much humbler part. He had either to ascertain 
previously from Lord Carrys what he might say, or he had 
to run a risk and wait with breathless anxiety to know 
whether Lord Cairns would condescend to patronize him 
heartily, or would merely damn him with faint praise. On 
the other hand, Lord Se.zorne will now be able to offer 
unfettered criticism. He will be able to argue, to point 
out defects, to suggest improvements ; whereas Lord Cairns 
was above such modest work, and merely said that he could 
or could not recommend their Lordships to concur in the 
views of his noble and learned friend. That the House of 
Lords contains many men of the first rank in all the re- 
quisites of good debate is notorious; but it is obvious that 
debates are spoilt when those who propose anything are 
always on their guard lest those who are on the other side 
should be piqued into using their unquestionable superiority 
in voting power, while those who oppose either fear to use 
their majority, and so are willing to let the debate de- 
generate into mere decorous talk, or else mean to use their 
majority, but consider it polite and discreet rather to give 
a hint in time of their intentions, which they know will be 
sufficient, than to let matters come to a vote preceded by 
serious discussion. 


Another of the functions of the House of Lords is to 
criticize, amend, and correct the legislation of the House of 
Commons, not with the view of stopping the progress of a 
measure or changing its character, but merely with the 
view of securing that when a Bill becomes an Act of Parlia- 
ment it shall be intelligible, consistent, and operative. 
Unfortunately, though the House of Peers always recog- 
nizes that this is a duty which it ought to discharge, and 
though some peers, among whom Lord Satissury has been 
conspicuous, have earnestly set themselves to work to effect 
what they knew ought to be done, the revising function of 
the House has proved least efficacious when it was most 
needed. During the tenure of power by the late Ministry, 
Act after Act was passed which was a mere mass of confusion. 
Clauses meant anything or nothing. Judges declared that 
the Act was a simple mystery to them. Local authorities 
had duties imposed on them which no one could under- 
stand. The House of Lords would have been perfectly 
willing and able to make some sort of sense out of this heap 
of nonsense, but it was not allowed to do so. It had no 
time given it for the work. The Government with its 
indomitable energy was always doing something, proposing 
something, carrying something. It always pressed the 
Lords with the argument that the time of the Commons 
was not to be thrown away and a Bill rejected for a 
few technical errors when this Bill had taxed the 
patience of the House of Commons for many weary 
afternoons and many still more weary nights. It 
might be true that some clauses were obscure, others super- 
fluous, and others contradictory, but there could be an 
Amending Act the next Session, or, if that would not suffice, 
an Amendment Act of the Amending Act the Session after ; 
but it was intolerable that an indefatigable and popular 
Ministry should get to the end of the Session and not be 
able to count the Bill as one of its triumphs. The Lords, 
discouraged and disheartened, and alive to the painful fact 
that, if they once began to put the Government Bill into 
decent shape, there would be no end to the task, desisted 
from what they thought a useless effort, and let the Bills 
go forward with all their imperfections. There ought to be 
a great change in all this now. The Conservatives do not 

ropose to shine by the mere amount and hurry of their 
Reshiation. They can afford to have their Bills properly 
drawn, properly discussed, and properly revised. if 


errors 


in language or in the framework of clauses are pointed out 
by acute opponents, they will have no reason to refuse an 
help they can get in making their Bills as good as possi. 
ble. Whatever the Government may be, those Bills which 
excite most popular attention must be begun in the 
Commons, must there be discussed in Committee, and must 
there receive those singular alterations which, in the heat 
of petty struggles or the languor of exhaustion, Committees 
are sure to impose. But when such Bills come to 
the Lords, there will be leisure to revise them, and a 
willingness to accept suggestions for revision from every 
quarter when the reputation of the Ministry is no longer 
made to depend on the mere number of the Bills it gets 
through. That the Conservatives can hold office without 
proposing some measures of considerable importance is im. 
possible. They have complained of the excess of recent 
legislation, but they cannot afford to go into an extreme 
the other way. Nor is it possible that the subjects they 
take up should be such as it is practicable to deal with by 
Bills simply conceived and easily drawn. All questions, 
for example, relating to local government and finance, 
and to changes in the form and administration of the law, 
bristle with tiny difficulties, and demand great skill and 
knowledge in those who profess to settle them by a new 
Bill. The present Government can afford to deal with 
such subjects cautiously, thoroughly, and minutely. It 
will know that its time will not be wasted. Last Session 
Mr. SransFetp spent weeks in getting his Rating Bill 
through Committee in the Commons, and then the Lords 
undid all his work in halfan hour. Such a catastrophe 
cannot befall the present Government. They will be under 
no necessity of pushing forward five Bills in the hope that 
three may survive. There is no doubt that this is a great 
advantage both to them and to the country; and, with a 
start so favourable, it must be owing merely to their own 
negligence or want of capacity if their Bills are not much 
superior in the details of drafting to those of the Ministry 
they have displaced. 


THE OPPOSITION. 


sl Opposition cannot define their position until Mr. 
GLapstoNe’s intentions are clearly ascertained. The 
rumour that his present purpose is to attend only occasion- 
ally in the House is probably well-founded ; but circum- 
stances will soon compel him either to renounce or to 
assert his position at the head of his party. If he continues 
to act as leader, he will either determine at his choice the 
policy of his party or provoke some of his adherents to re- 
nounce their allegiance. For some time past it has been 
generally believed that scarcely any of his colleagues in- 
fluenced his decisions, although they may have been loyally 
disposed to obey his guidance. Nearly every member of 
the late Cabinet was surprised by the dissolution, nor is 
it certain that any one of its members was consulted before 
the Prime Minister’s resolution was formed. In Opposition 
Mr. Giapstone would act not less independently of his 
diminished band of adherents; and, if they wished 
to preserve any cohesion among themselves, they would 
have no choice but to follow the leader who has no possible 
competitor in the Liberal party. Mr. Giapsronr’s qualities 
and defects are perhaps not well suited to the task of re- 
trieving a political defeat. He opposed Lord Patmersron 
in the height of his popularity with a passionate vehemence 
which seemed to indicate personal prejudice, though it 
rather proceeded from political incompatibility of temper 
with the Prime Minister, and from intellectual antagonism 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. During Lord Dersy’s 
last Administration, which was continued by Mr. Disraeut, 
Mr. GLapsTone enjoyed the pleasure of moulding the 
legislation of a hostile Government. He may perhaps now 
be inclined to oppose Mr. DisrarLi in a candid spirit 
which will be sincere if it is displayed, for Mr. Giapsrone 
is incapable of affecting candour. His temporary or final 
retirement, though it would involve a heavy loss to his 
party, would be more easily endured at present than on 
any other occasion. It is obviously for the interest of the 
Opposition to offer no active obstruction to the Govern- 
ment; and the daring pilot in extremity is probably unfit 
foracalm. It is more possible to dispense with a leader 
during a period of inaction than to organize anarchical 
hostilities. There will be scarcely any possibility of debate 
on the Estimates of the year, which must have been 
nearly completed in the various offices before the change of 
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Government. Mr. Harpy and Mr. Warp Hont will undoubt- 
edly accept the calculations of their predecessors, reserving 
to themselves the right of introducing in a subsequent year 
any changes which they may think expedient. The Budget 
will present greater difficulty ; nor is it impossible that Sir 
SrarrorD NorTHcorE may be compelled to engage in an 
unequal combat; but the premature disclosures of the 
Greenwich address have impaired for the time Mr. Grap- 
sTONE’s financial authority. It will probably appear that 
Mr. DisraELiI was justified in describing the promised 
surplus as speculative, for it is well known that the revenue 
has declined since the beginning of the year. The Customs’ 
receipts have been injuriously affected by Mr. Guapsronr’s 
improper announcement of his intention of reducing duties, 
and there is reason to fear that the tide of commercial 
prosperity has passed the highest point of flood. Sir Srar- 
FORD Norrucore will probably not hold himself bound by 
Mr. Disrazu’s hasty declaration that no indirect taxes 
ought to be abolished, although they may sometimes be 

roperly reduced. The first duty of the CuanceLtor of the 
es ae hg is to correct the bad effects of recent errors by 
resolutely determining to administer his department with- 
out reference to political considerations. 

The expediency of watching and waiting will be evident 
to all Liberals who are not blinded by passion and disap- 
pointment. It is not to be expected that the Government 
will, during the present year, propose any ambitious legisla- 
tion. It is always understood that autumn is the time for 
elaborating the measures which are to be introduced in the 
following Session; and the entire recess, after a reasonable 
deduction for rest and recreation, is not too long for 
the purpose. The present Ministers had until the last 
days of January no reason to suppose that their early 
accession was possible, and the elections were far advanced 
before it was certain that Mr. Guapstone had consummated 
his political suicide. The adjustment of local taxation to 
which the party imprudently pledged itself in Opposition 
may be reasonably deferred until the Government has time 
to study the details. Sir Massey Lopes has judiciously 
been placed at the Admiralty, where he will have no 
opportunity of doing further mischief to the cause of his 
landowning clients. By completing his Cabinet without 
the admission into the inner circle of a President of the 
Local Government Board, Mr. Disraei has already proved 
that the Opposition jingle of sanitas sanitatwm is not to 
regulate the policy of his Government. If, notwithstand- 
ing the shortness of time allowed for consideration, the 
Government proposes a Rating Bill, Mr. Goscuen and Mr. 
STANSFELD will not fail to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of criticism. In this branch of legislation also Mr. 
DisRaELI may distinguish himself from his predecessors by 
looking exclusively to justice in the distribution of 
burdens, instead of attempting to make mischief between 
different classes of the community. Mr. GoscHen and Mr. 
Grapstone himself could not resist the temptation of assuring 
the landowners, as Portia told SxHytock, that, since Sir 
Massey Lopes had inflicted a defeat on the Government, his 
supporters should have justice more than they desired. It 
was useless to attempt to calm their virtuous indignation 
by reminding them that taxes are imposed for the purpose 
of raising money, and not for objects of political retaliation. 
Mr. SransreLp went so far as to threaten the House of 
Lords with suppression because a hasty Bill sent up at the 
close of the Session had been rejected as inopportune without 
discussion of its merits. 

If the Opposition is temperate and prudent, the causes 
which ordinarily tend to weaken Governments will not fail 
to produce their natural results. Mr. Disragvi and his 
colleagues will make mistakes, and they will still more 
certainly inflict disappointments. At the same time, the 
multiform irritation which determined the election will 
with the lapse of time gradually become fainter. Mr. 
GtapsTone’s reputation will survive the memory of his 
errors of judgment and temper; and if unfortunately a 
period of commercial depression should occur, popular un- 
easiness will take the form of discontent with the Govern- 
ment. The question of local taxation might have been con- 
veniently let alone if it had not been stirred by injudicious 
Conservatives; but in a future Session it will be impossible 
to decline the task of readjustment, with the inevitable 
consequence of producing much dissatisfaction. The diffi- 
culty of the Government will be the opportunity of the 
Opposition ; and it will be the fault of the managers of the 
pry if they fail to recover some of the ground which the 

ve lost. Before any serious party contest takes place, it 


will be necessary either to induce Mr. Giapstone to remain 
at his post or to select a successor. When the Conservative 
party separated from its chiefs in 1846, the Opposition for 
some time after the formation of Lord Joun Rvssg.1’s 
Government tried the experiment of dispensing with a 
regular leader. Mr. Disrak.i, who virtually directed the 
councils of the party, had not then attained the political 
rank which would have qualified him to becometheostensible 
successor of PrEL, and he was anxiously looking for a 
king under whom he might act as regent, when the 
name of Lord Gzorce Bentinck was casually suggested, 
and was accepted by the prominent members of the party. 
In the interval the Ministers themselves had privately 
pointed out to the Opposition the grave inconvenience 
which followed a departure from the established mode of 
conducting Parliamentary business. It is possible that 
during the present Session the post might be left in 
abeyance ; but if Mr. Giapsrone declines to act, it will be 
convenient to fill the vacancy at once. It is not improba- 
ble that the choice may fall on Lord Harrineton. After the 
death of Lord Derny and the resignation of Lord Cairns, 
the majority in the House of Lords appointed the Duke 
of Ricumonp leader, for the express reason that he was of 
secondary rank as a politician. Lord Derby and Lord Satis- 
BURY might perhaps have been rivals to one another, but both 
were content to prefer a judicious magnate whose preten- 
sions could not conflict with their own. Lord Harrinaron 
is said to possess a calm judgment and sound political fore- 
sight; and it is still more certain that he is the heir of one 
of the greatest and most generally respected of English 
families. The personal vanity of a statesman may possibly 
be irritated by the suggestion that another candidate for 
the leadership of the party is abler or discreeter than him- 
self; but no man’s feelings are hurt by the consciousness 
that he is not the eldest son of a duke. Among the 
numerous advantages of an aristocratic form of society is 
the facility which it provides for conciliating envy and 
jealousy. Half the public business of England is trans- 
acted by gentlemen because they are peers or sons of peers, 
while commoners of similar qualities might probably be 
superseded, as in the United States, by demagogues and 
corrupt adventurers. 


GERMANY AND ALSACE. 


— protest of the Alsatian deputies against the incorpo- 
ration of their country with the German Empire will 
excite mirth or melancholy according to the view taken of 
the morality of the Treaty of Frankfort. Those who see in 
the dismemberment of France the natural and deserved 
punishment of her folly in declaring war will dismiss 
the action of the deputies as a mere outburst of childish 
irritation at an arrangement by which they are for the pre- 
sent unavoidably sufferers. Those who regret that the 
German Government should once more have asserted the 
naked right of conquest, and furnished Frenchmen with an 
outward and visible symbol which must keep alive the 
memory of their defeat, will see in the incident of last week 
only the first appearance of a European difficulty which 
may in the end be as prolific of disturbance as Poland or 
Venetia has been in times past. Fifteen years ago it would 
have seemed incredible that Herr Tevurscu’s denunciation 
of the abuse of power which has led to the forcible 
annexation by Germany of a million and a half of 
Frenchmen should not by this time have become an ac- 
cepted commonplace. When the doctrine of nationality 
was fashionable few persons would have denied that, “if 
“a country very much against its will is torn from one 
“ nation and added to another,” it is thereby reduced to 
“a state of moral slavery,” or that “a treaty by which 
“ rational beings are made over to a new master against 
“ their will is contrary to the laws of nature and equity, 
“ and ought not to be regarded as binding upon those who 
“have not approved it.” Now the “ prolonged laughter” 
which greeted these sentiments in the German Parliament 
has probably found an echo in most countries of Europe. 
Whether civilization can be set down as a gainer by this 
repudiation of them is, to say the least, doubtful. When 
vice withholds the accustomed tribute from virtue, it is 
usually a sign of growing self-confidence ; and it was some 
advantage that brute force should think itself bound to 
profess a hypocritical deference to public opinion. The mem- 
bers of the German Parliament were exceedingly amused 
when Herr Tevrscu attributed to Napotzon IIL a desire to 
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save appearances by an appeal to universal suffrage. But 
it was a real improvement in the vague code of international 
morality that a sovereign in the position of Napoteon III. 
should have thought it advisable to save appearances. The 
plébiscite which accepted his rule in Nice and Savoy had 
probably been arranged so as to secure the desired result, but 
it could not have been so arranged had there been any very 
strong feeling of antagonism on the part of the voters. No 
manipulation could secure a vote in favour of annexation 
from the people of Alsace or Lorraine. To have to say Yes 
or No in answer to a question may not give the electors 
any very large freedom of action, but it puts them at all 
events in a better position than if the very form of asking 
their opinion is omitted. 

One part of Herr Tevrscn’s speech had been confirmed 
by anticipation a few days before. “You deem yourselves 
“ obliged,” he told the German Parliament, “to go on 
“ arming, thereby forcing the whole world to follow your 
“ example and arm likewise. Instead of inaugurating an 
“ era of peace, you have opened an era of warfare, and now 
“have nothing to expect but fresh campaigns and fresh 
“ lists of dead and wounded.” Coming from a representa- 
tive of the conquered nation, this might have been dis- 
missed as an empty menace, striving to disguise itself as a 
prophecy. But Count Morrke has said the same thing in 
greater detail. He also has warned his countrymen that 
Germany will ‘be obliged to protect for fifty years what it 
took her but five months to gain. Everywhere, he tells 
them in plain words, they will find nations haunted with 
the belief that Germany is likely to become a disagreeable 
neighbour. Belgium contains a strong French party. 
Holland has begun to repair the sluices by which the 
country can, in case of need, be laid under water. Denmark 
is building new fortresses. England now talks about invasion 
from Germany as she once talked about invasion from France. 
Count Motrke does not propose to do anything to lessen 
these terrors. On the contrary, he is the mouthpiece of a 
Government which is apparently determined that none of 
its neighbours shall be uneasy without cause. The peace 
establishment of the German army is to be fixed at 401,000 
rank and file, and the object of the Government is to get 
these enormous estimates voted once for all. If Parlia- 
ment, says Count MoLrKe, is to discuss the military budget 
every year, military matters will be kept in a state of 
constant uncertainty. It seems not unlikely that this frank 
avowal that the Government desire to deprive the German 
Parliament of the power of the purse may defeat its own 
end, and that the Committee to which the Army Bill has 
been referred may insist on limiting its duration to five or 
ten years. But the control which would thus be reserved 
to Parliament would be of an exceedingly shadowy 
nature. Whether the Germans like it or not, they must 
make whatever sacrifices the Government assert to be 
necessary for the security of the Empire. Nor can it 
be said with any certainty that the sacrifices now de- 
manded are in excess of the requirements of the situation. 
For a generation, at all events, Germany must expect to 
hold her new possessions at the sword’s point. Count 
Morrke would doubtless maintain that even if no French 
territory had been taken, the desire of the nation for 
revenge would have been equally keen, while the possession 
of the provinces they had lost would have enabled them to 
attack Gexmany with greater effect. This may seem to 
many persons a more probable result than Herr Trvrscu’s 
assurance that, if Germany had contented herself with an 
indemnity, a war with France would have become impos- 
sible. But, whichever of the two is the more like 
the truth, there can be little question that since the 
annexation of Alsace and Lorraine anything like a 
genuine good understanding between France and Ger- 
many has become impossible. How long it will remain 
impossible will depend in a great measure on the 
feeling of the people of the conquered provinces. What 
may be called the selfish element in the desire to regain 
them is capable of being subdued by such considerations as 
the inevitable cost and the uncertain result of the war by 
which alone this object can be accomplished. But the 
sentimental side of the desire can hardly die out in a high- 
spirited nation so long as the people of the territory which 
has been taken away continue to wish for re-union. The 
unity of Italy might have remained a mere aspiration in the 
minds of the Piedmontese if there had been no strong feel- 
ing on the part of the people of Lombardy and Venice to 
give it practical shape and purpose. 

The Bishop of SrkasBurG appears to have wished to make 


the breach between the Alsatians and Germany less com- 
plete than it had been painted by Herr Treurscu. Perhaps 
the invalidity of treaties which deal with rational beings 
without asking their consent struck him as a dangerous 
doctrine for a Roman Catholic bishop to admit. Perhaps 
he was anxious not to imperil future negotiations between 
the Church and Prince Bismarck by taking up a position 
of declared hostility on purely political grounds. 
Either from these or from other motives he chose 
to disclaim Herr Tuvurscu’s repudiation of the Treaty of 
Frankfort, and to announce in the name of his co-religionists 
in Alsace and Lorraine that he had no wish to question the 
validity of a treaty concluded between two of the great 
Powers of Europe. The Bishop of SrraspureG had evi- 
dently not acquainted himself beforehand with the real 
feeling of the deputies for whom he claimed to speak. 
The next day his recognition of the validity of the Treaty 
of Frankfort was disowned by another Alsatian member, 
and the Times’ Berlin Correspondent adds that upon 
this point the Bishop of Srrasspurc has not even the sup- 
port of his brother deputy, the Bishop of Mrrz. It is 
not at all improbable that the pure Ultramontanes are 
getting afraid of being so identified with the Particularist 
party with which they have lately been acting as to make 
it difficult for them to take a line of their own, supposing 
that the Government should show any disposition to make 
terms with them separately. If the Bishop of Srraspurc 
is more Ultramontane than Alsatian, he may look forward 
to a time when his volunteer acceptance of the Treaty of 
Frankfort may serve the turn of his party in negotiating 
for a modification of the new ecclesiastical laws. At present, 
however, he has only succeeded in alienating his own con- 


| stituents. Ultramontanes who wish to be popular in 


Alsace must be Particularists before everything. There 
are times when even the Roman Catholic Church has to 
make her choice between the hare and the hounds. 


THE BENGAL FAMINE. 


NE day last week the Pall Mall Gazette printed a letter 
from its Indian Correspondent which seems to 
describe with remarkable accuracy the process of con- 
structing an Indian telegram for the Times. “ These bricf 
“‘announcements,” says the writer, “have always a sub- 
* stratum of fact, and are usually correct so far as the single 
* fact which they communicate is concerned. But in a 
“ question so infinitely complicated as the prospects of a 
‘* famine, a salient fact, if stated alone, is sure to mislead.” 
Several illustrations of the way in which these telegrams 
do mislead are then given. When harvest is over, for 
instance, there is always an enormous body of labourers on 
the look-out for work, and even in the most prosperous 
years the news that a canal or a railway was in progress 
would attract them in vast numbers. If all mention of this 
normal condition of things is omitted from a telegram, 
we get only the fact that so many thousand labourers have 
sought employment on the relief works, and this 
naturally reads like an anticipation of that famine 
pressure which it had been predicted would not come till 
two months later. So with Sir Greorce Camppett’s in- 
tended resignation. The telegram told us that Sir Greorce 
CaMPLELL would not be deterred from resignation even by 
the actual presence of famine. But this does not convey 
the idea that the one question which the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Benaat has asked himself or his doctor is how 
long he can in his present state of health be more useful 
than a successor would. It is a contest between ability 
and experience on one side and physical incapacity to make 
use of that ability and experience on the other side, and 
whenever this physical incapacity passes a certain point it 
will be the clear duty of Sir Georce Campsett to resign, 
even in the actual presence of famine. It is true the 
telegram said nothing inconsistent with this idea, but it 
certainly did not convey it to ordinary readers. So again 
with Lord Norrusroox’s abandonment or postponement of 
the annual migration of the Government to Simla. This 
fact, communicated by itself, seemed to give quite a new 
impression of the magnitude of the coming disaster. It 
would have been very much less suggestive if it 
had been accompanied by the statement that the Viczroy 
has all along had doubts as to the propriety of 
the Government being absent from the capital for eight 
months of every year, that it was doubtful even last year 
whether the move would take place, and that the prospect 
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of famine had only availed to turn a scale which was 
already almost balanced. 

We have reproduced this analysis of the telegrams in 
the Times because they are to the majority of Englishmen 
the principal source of information as to the progress of 
the famine, and it is consequently of great importance 
that their character and value should be accurately known. 
The telegram of last Tuesday contained at least four 
statements which need to be treated in a similar way. 
When it is said, for example, that the Government narra- 
tive “admits an increase of vagrancy, crime, and child 
“desertion,” the first impression conveyed is somehow 
different from what it would have been if the word had 
been “ states ” instead of “admits.” The former is colour- 
less; it merely tells what the contents of the Govern- 
ment narrative are. The latter seems to imply that the 
Government has been forced to state this fact, though 
it would much rather have kept it back. The con- 
clusion which the hasty reader naturally draws is that, if 
the Government precautions had gone all right, there 
would have been no vagrancy, crime, or child desertion, and 
that the fact that they are on the increase shows that the 
Government has broken down. But these symptoms neces- 
sarily accompany great scarcity in all countries. Besides 
the population which stays at home as long as it can and 
then goes no further than the nearest relief centre, there 
will be a minority who have more enterprise, or less con- 
fidence in the Government, or who have been brought to 
distress by idleness or accident some time in advance of 
their neighbours. This class will supply the increase of 
vagrants. The approach of distress always turns a certain 
proportion of semi-criminals into actual criminals, and fills 
up the gap in the semi-criminal class by new recruits ; 
and when the problem for every one is how to keep body 
and soul together, child desertion is one of the offences 
which first present themselves. “It is ascertained,” the 
telegram goes on, “ that there have been deaths from sick- 
“ness caused by starvation.” Is this the result, we are 
tempted to ask, of the Government professions that it would 
aim at saving every life? But deaths from sickness 
caused by starvation are very different from deaths by 
starvation. The moment that the consumption of food 
falls at all below the amount to which the population are 
accustomed, sickness caused by starvation may be said to 
begin. No precaution, however ample in conception or 
successful in execution, can prevent this. Again, we are 
told that “Sir Georce CampseLt doubts whether the 
“Government ean supply enough food”—a melancholy 
doubt under any circumstances, but still one the signiti- 
cance of which is immensely affected by the precise nature 
of the doubt. If it means that the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Brexcat doubts whether the Government has purchased 
enough food, this is certainly a severe reflection on the 
policy of the Viceroy. But inasmuch as the Viceroy must 
have largely depended on the Lieutenant-Governor of 
BenGat to fix the quantity of food required, it seems far 
more probable that Sir George CampseLt only means that | 
it is doubtful whether the Government will be able to 
convey enough food to the remoter districts; doubtful, 
that is to say—as unfortunately it has been all along 
—whether, in the absence of roads, railways, and 
rivers, it is possible at three months’ notice to or- 
ganize a complete system of transport. Once more, the 
statement that “333,000 tons are wanted now, with 
“coolies to carry 60-Ib. loads” seems to suggest that 
neither the grain nor the coolies are forthcoming, and thus it 
reads like an aggravation of what is known already. But 
it may mean no aggravation at all. These figures about re- 
present the Government purchases of rice, and they are 
probably only “wanted” in the sense that there is no 
reason to suppose that the distress will be less than what 
the Government has calculated on. It is difficult at a time 
like this not to regret that the opportunities of misleading 
the public should have been increased by the invention of 
the telegraph. 


The Viceroy has at length made public his reasons for 
refusing to prohibit the exportation of rice. In the first 
place, tie greater part of the exports go to feed a popula- 
tion to which rice is almost as much a necessary of 
life as it is to the people of Bengal themselves. 
Of 446,000 tons of common rice exported in the 
year 1872-73—a year in which the export was larger 
than in any year since 1864—189,000 tons - were sent 
to British Indian ports, including Ceylon, and 160,000 
to Mauritius and the West Indies, where the consumers are 


mainly coolies. It is natural enough that the natives of 
Bengal should wish to stave off famine from themselves ; 
but the Government has to consider other British subjects 
as well, and may reasonably hesitate before it produces an 
artificial famine in one part of British territory in order to 
remedy a natural famine in another part. Secondly, 
one of the main reasons given for prohibiting exports ap- 
pears to the Viceroy to be really a reason the other way. 
If all the rice grown in Bengal had been kept in the country 
prices would have been kept below their natural level, and 
by this means consumption would have gone on without 
check at a time when it is desirable to subject it to every 
possible check that can be applied. In the third place, 
the existence of an export trade ensures to Bengal the 
production in ordinary years of more food than is re- 
quired to meet the home demand, and thus leads to 
the maintenance of a reserve. It is impossible to say how 
far even a temporary interference with this trade might not 
have permanently diverted it into other channels. The only 
consideration that could have outweighed these arguments 
would have been uncertainty whether, if exportation con- 
tinued, there would be enough rice in the country to feed 
the population. Upon this point Lord Norrnproox enter- 
tains no doubt. The Government has imported as much 
rice as has, on an average of the last five years, been 
annually exported from Bengal ports to foreign countries, 
and in this way the supply of food has been maintained 
without producing scarcity among the coolies in the colonies, 
or stimulating unnecessary consumption, or risking the in- 
fliction of lasting mischief on a most useful trade. Lord 
Norrusrook declares that he has regarded the question 
“entirely with reference to the present and future food 
“supplies of the people.” He has not wandered into those 
more general considerations connected with trade and 
finance which point in the same direction as that in which 
he has travelled. Even if there is a theoretical answer to 
his arguments—and it is not very easy to suggest one 
—it can hardly be contended that as regards the 
famine the opposite policy would have made any 
difference. The rice exported has not come from the 
distressed districts, but from other parts of the province; 
and, equally with the imported rice, it would have had to 
be bought by the Government, and conveyed to the dis- 

tressed districts. The real pinch of the difliculty would 

consequently have been just what it is. So far as railways 

or rivers could have carried it, the rice which has now left 

Bengal would have found its way to the limit of easy com- 
munication, and there have waited until the Government 
could make arrangements for its further carriage. This is 
precisely what has happened now, except that the rice 
which is stored on the margin of the distressed districts 

has come from Burmah instead of from other parts of 
Bengal. The interest of this great conflict between nature 
and administration now centres in the question of commu- 

nications. It is to be hoped that the Government of India 
will shortly give us a detailed statement of what the diffi- 

culties on this head really are, and of the measures which 

have been taken to surmount them. 


THE CAMP OF CONLIE. 


i gg French Assembly continues to receive successive 
parts of the elaborate Report on the proceedings of the 
Government of National Defence which a special Commis- 
sion has been charged to present. The part most recently 
published gives a history of the famous camp of Conlie, and 
the publication of this Report has had a very considerable 
effect on current politics. “It has seriously damaged the 
reputation of M. Gamperra. At first the feeling of the 
public, or at least of partisans, ran very high, and it was 
said that GaMBeTTA was as guilty as Bazarve, and that the 
army of Brittany had been as much thrown away to serve 
secret political purposes as the army of Metz. The parallel 
does not hold good for a moment. Bazaine was a soldier, 
having only the duties of a soldier to discharge, with a 
splendid army under his command. GaAmBETTA was an 
audacious civilian who persuaded France that he could save 
her, although she was on the brink of ruin, if he had 
the exclusive control of military affairs, as to which 
he was avowedly and necessarily ignorant, and of poli- 
tical affairs, as to which he was a notorious and ardent 
partisan. He was one of the most credulons victims of 
that misconception of French history which represents 
the repulse of the invaders of France in 1793 as due 
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to the extraordinary energies of the Convention 
and of the young Republican army. The road to 
Paris was perfectly open in 1793, after the full of Valen- 
ciennes. The raw Republican levies had been utterly 
routed, and the only reason why the Allies did not go to 
Paris was that they began to quarrel among themselves. 
They remained rather to watch each other than to threaten 
France, and this gave the Generals of the Convention time 
to form armies with some kind of discipline and coherence. 
In the legends of the French Republican party the early 
history of the armies of 1793 has been forgotten, and 
nothing could have been more sincere than the conviction 
of Gambetta that France could be saved by the Republic, 
and could be saved by nothing else. But the days of 1870 
were not like the days of 1793. Soldiers and money were 
not to be got by mere terror. If Frenchmen were to fight, 
they must be persuaded to fight, and therefore there was 
supposed to be a truce to all party differences, and every 
one was asked to do his utmost. GamBeTra saw this, and 
acknowledged it, and even to the end of his dictatorship 
there were traces of his not having wholly forgotten it. 
But, on the other hand, his real belief was that the 
Republic was the magical force to which the victory in 
which he firmly believed would be really due. He was sur- 
rounded by furious partisans, some of a very bad type; he 
had friends to serve, and he was by no means scrupulous as 
to the way in which he servedthem, orlet them helpthemselves. 
He is generally believed in France to have profited in no in- 
considerable degree by the opportunities which his position 
afforded him. How far the accusation is well founded no 
one can pretend to say; but when an estimate is being 
formed of the political prospects of a man who was at one 
time looked on as the coming leader of the Liberal party, it 
is impossible to leave a belief so general out of the compu- 
tation. But what is more important is that his whole 
licy is now distrusted and discarded. His system of 
urling raw levies against regular troops is recognized as 
fundamentally wrong. The magical name of the Republic 
has been shown to have no magic in it. There can be 
little question that he did not treat his political opponents 
fairly, and that, although he invited all to join the struggle, 
he wished victory to turn to the exclusive profit of his 
party ; and it is because the history of the camp of Conlie 
brings all his faults into strong relief that its publication 
has become a matter ef serious importance. At the same 
time it must never be forgotten that the resistance of 
France after the fall of Metz, a resistance of which the 
French were at the time justly proud, was almost entirely 
due to him. It was Gamperra who never despaired, and 
thought that the war might go on satisfactorily even after 
the capitulation of Paris. It was he who disregarded the 
remonstrances of the generals who complained that they 
were required to perform what was impossible; and even 
in the depositions of hostile witnesses there are many signs 
of the admiration excited by his inexhaustible energy, and 
by his profound belief in the great results that must be 
obtained if the country would but persevere in the efforts 
which he called on it to make. 


At the end of the third week of October, 1870, M. pr 
Keératry proposed to Gampetra to form an army in 
Brittany, of which he should be the general, that this army 
should be a distinct force, and that its object should be to 
introduce supplies into Paris from the west along the right 
bank of the Seine. This was the famous plan of Trocuv, 
and Trocuvu’s plan was known to Kératry, who had recently 
left Paris. In order to make his army worthy of 
the name, Kératry asked for an admixture of regular 
troops, a supply of officers, of artillery and cavalry, and of 
Chassepdts or some other arms of precision for his men. 
Gamberta approved the project, and promised everything 
that was asked. Kérarry went off to Brittany and appealed 
energetically and successfully to the patriotism of the 
province. He had to invite men to join in the enterprise 
who were totally strange to military life and little fitted 
to endure its privations and fatigues—men in business, 
fathers of families, peasants of mature years absorbed 
in their hard struggle for existence. But the Bretons 
answered to the call, and, first and last, fifty thousand 
men joined the standards, if there were any standards, 
of this unfortunate army. The departments from which 
these levies were drawn were ordered to furnish sup- 
plies, and they obeyed the order, so that the men, 
although in the depths of misery from other causes, 
were not short of food. Unfortunately Kérarry shared 
what the framer of the Report calls Gamperta’s mania 


for camps, and he pitched on a site for his camp at 
Conlie, which was about as bad a choice as could have been 
made. It had no military value, as it did not command the 
roads by which an invading army would approach, and the 
nature of the soil was such that when the rain came the 
men had literally to live in a seaof mud. The promises of 
GamBETTA were soon discovered to have melted into air. 
Instead of artillery, the army of Brittany got cannon, but no 
horses or harness. Instead of an admixture of regular 
troops and the support of cavalry, it got a few Breton 
Mobiles and afew Lancers. Instead of an adequate supply 
of officers, it got seven, while officers of Marine who were 
anxious to join were not allowed to doso. Lastly, and 
above all, instead of 30,000 guns of a modern type, it got 
about eight thousand of different patterns. The army of 
Brittany was never really armed at all, and it is this that 
forms the main basis of complaint against the Government of 
Gampetra. What the framer of the Reportconsiders as esta- 
blished by the evidence is that GampetTra had the guns to 
give, but would not give them; that, on the urgent remon- 
strances of Kérarry, he gave an order that any guns 
in store in certain towns of the West should be given up 
to be used by the army of Brittany, and at the same time 
telegraphed that not a single arm was to be given up 
without the special permission of the central authority ; 
and, lastly, that the army of Brittany was thus sacri- 
ficed simply because it was an army of Brittany, and 
Gambetta feared lest it might become an instrument in 
the hands of his political opponents. Towards the end of 
November, the destination and character of the army of 
Brittany were suddenly changed. Gamperva first called off 
those of the men who had arms of some sort to go to the 
defence of Mans, which was threatened by the enemy ; then 
he issued to the army a violent Republican proclamation, 
telling the indignant Bretons that the fortunes of France 
and of the Republic were inseparable ; and, lastly, he put the 
unarmed remainder of the army and Kérarry himself under 
the orders of another general. Kfrarry was extremely 
indignant at this treatment, and at once resigned, alleging 
that what was now being done with his army was com- 
pletely at variance with what had been agreed on. There 
was no doubt as to this; but then many other things had 
changed too. It was impossible, with the Germans ad- 
vancing on Mans, to keep up the fiction of a special army 
destined to revictual Paris. All the men that could be got 
were wanted to defend the West, and among those that 
could be got were the troops of Kérarry. That they should 
have been left unarmed, if it is true that they couid have 
been armed, and that the guns, as the Report states, were 
actually there, but the troops were not allowed to get them, 
was an atrocious betrayal of the confidence which the 
Bretons had reposed in the Government. It may be ob- 
served, however, that the framer of the Report only arrives 
at the conclusion that the guns existed by an elaborate cal- 
culation based on the supplies brought by sea to Brest and 
Havre during two months, and that it is very difficult to 
prove in this way that the guns were there, that Gamperra 
knew they were there, and yet wilfully for political objects 
broke his promises. But when it is conceded that the men 
were not properly armed, the change in the destination of 
the army of Brittany was not the fault of the Government, 
but was made necessary by the changing circumstances of 
the country. 


After Kfératry gave up his command, the troops he had 
gathered together had as bad a time as troops could well 
have who were cut to pieces or made prisoners by the 
enemy. They were kept for some time at Conlie in spite 
of the urgent remonstrances of their new commander, and 
still they could learn nothing of the business of war, as 
soldiers cannot well be drilled on ground where they sink 
up to their knees in mud, and they could get no practice 
with guns, as they had no guns to fire with. Still they 
were kept at Conlie, partly, as it is suggested, because 
Gambetta did not like to own that his great plan of placing 
his levies in camps had in this instance proved a failure, and 
partly because he was told, and believed, that if the men 
were allowed to disperse they would go to their homes 
and spread the dangerous rumour that they had been 
betrayed by the Republican Government. At last, in 
January, they really got some guns which had come from 
America, and had been originally intended for the civil war 
in the States. But these guns were almost useless; they 
were rusty, had never been properly finished, and were 
without the necessary appliances for making them effective. 
Armed in this manner, without shoes, with their clothes 
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perished through exposure to wet and mud, most were sent 
to fight under Cuanzy, while the rest were charged to 
remain and defend one of the more important of the posi- 
tions of Conlie. It was in vain that the commander who 
had replaced Kfrarry protested that to lead troops in such 
a condition to face the Germans was to court an inevitable 
disaster. Neither Gampetra nor Cuanzy would listen to 
any remonstrances. The war was at an end if nothing was 
done by the armies that still existed, and these miserable 
Bretons might at least be used to keep the war going on. 
The natural result followed. The troops that had endured 
so much at Conlie to so little purpose were totally useless in 
the field, and although they defended the position at Conlie 
assigned to them while they had any ammunition, they were 
soon at the end of their resources, and had to get away 
as best they could. There can be no doubt that they were 
very badly treated, and it is not surprising that their indigna- 
tion should now be directed chiefly against Gamserta. He 
no doubt promised more than he performed; he engaged 
to give guns, and he did not give them; he was told that 
the men were rotting off uselessly at Conlie, and for a long 
time he would take no heed. If he did not sacrifice the 
Breton troops because they were Bretons, he certainly had 
other troops of whose political principles he more approved, 
and whom he favo in the distribution of arms. But 
the time when justice, and no more than justice, will be 
done to GamBeTra is not yet come. If proper contracts 
had been made in a proper way, if the troops had been well 
armed and well drilled before being led into the field, if the 
advice of experienced generals had been taken and followed, 
the consequence would simply have been that the war 
would not have gone on at all in the provinces after the 
fate of Metz. It was because the task of continuing the 
war was confided to an ignorant audacious civilian, who 
made very bad contracts through very bad agents, who 
insisted on his generals fighting, who put together raw 
troops in camps and kept them there, and who honestly 
believed that the name of the Republic had a magical 
force in it, that the war was protracted in the pro- 
vinces till Paris capitulated. A man in sucha posi- 
tion must necessarily commit so many faults that it may 
almost be said that the discovery of his faults does not 
damage him. The story of the camp of Conlie is impor- 
tant, not so much because it shows what just reasons of 
complaint many Bretons may have against GamBerra, as 
because it shows that the system on which he worked could 
not lead to success. If there is to be a Republic in France, 
it must, in short, be something else than a Republic which 
believes that it can live by the expenditure of revolutionary 
energy. It must be a Republic trusting to regular admin- 
istration, regular troops, regular diplomacy and finance; 
and in proportion as this is realized, the political import- 
ance of GamBEeTTa becomes less, and may soon vanish 
altogether. 


THE RAILWAY TERROR. 

i is impossible to imagine any line of policy more deeply 

injurious both to the temporary and the permanent in- 
terests of railway shareholders than that which is at present 
being pursued with strange perversity by their official repre- 
sentatives. During the last six months there has been a con- 
stant succession of terrible accidents. At least a hundred and 
twenty passengers have been killed and nearly a thousand 
injured, and it is probable that these numbers fall very far 
short of the full measure of destruction. Moreover, acci- 
dents continue to be of almost daily occurrence, and there 
seems to be every reason to anticipate that even the unpre- 
cedented slaughter of last year may be exceeded in the present 
year. It is not surprising that, under these circumstances, 
something like a panic should have seized a considerable body 
of the public with regard to the perils of railway travelling, 
and this panic is evidently increasing. Every one must 
have observed symptoms of it in private society. There 
are now few people who enter a train for a long journey 
without uncomfortable misgivings, and there would appear 
to be many who have resolved not to use the railway at all 
except when it is absolutely necessary. Last year a great 
deal of the traffic between London and Edinburgh was 
driven into the steamboats, and next season the desertion 
from the railways will no doubt be on a larger scale. It is 
of course impossible to give up railway travelling altogether, 
and it would be absurd to suppose that trains are likely to 
run empty. Nevertheless the Companies can hardly fail to 


find the consequences of the present reign of terror un- 
pleasantly indicated in declining passenger returns. It 
might have been expected that at such a time the managers 
of the railways would have endeavoured to do what they 
could to appease popular indignation and to allay alarm. 
Instead of this, however, they seem to think that they can 
browbeat the public into abject submission by assuring them 
that railway accidents are inevitable, and must just be 
accepted as a matter of course. There is an old story of a 
Highland cattle-stealer who was disposed to show fight at the 
scaffold being urged by his wife “to gang up and be hangit 
“to please the laird”’ ; and the Railway Chairmen in a simi- 
lar spirit protest against the indecent resistance of railway 
passengers to an unalterable decree for their execution. Ifthe 
Railway Chairmen, in their replies to the recent Circular of 
the Board of Trade, had only said, “ Well, we admit that 
“all these accidents are very distressing, and we are very 
“sorry for them, and hope soon to be able to make 
“arrangements for obtaining increased security on our 
“ines; we are doing what we can, but we cannot do every- 
“thing all at once,” there would have been a disposition 
to forget the past in hopefulness for the future. But, 
no; the Chairmen hold out no prospect of improvement. 
They are indeed spending money on various contrivances 
recommended by the Board of Trade, but when these 
are in use accidents will, they tell us, occur just the same 
as at present, except that they will probably occur rather 
more frequently in consequence of the impaired caution 
and discretion of guards and engine-drivers through blind 
reliance on mechanical assistance. Some of the Chairmen 
have even gone so far as to say that it is absurd to make 
such a fuss about the number of people who have lately 
been killed on the lines, inasmuch as it is only an apparent 
increase due to a new way of making up the returns, and that, 
in point of fact, a great many more lives have been taken 
every year than the public had any idea of. This is certainly 
strange comfort, and it is not surprising that it should 
have had rather an exasperating than a soothing effect. 


It may be doubted whether it is desirable that a public 
office like the Board of Trade should allow itself to be 
drawn into a controversial correspondence with any body 
of traders or speculators. The President of the Board gave 
the Companies fair warning that, if they did not mend their 
ways, it would be necessary to try the effect of a little penal 
or coercive legislation. The Companies have made their 
replies, and if these replies are not satisfactory, the natural 
and dignified course is, not to enter into an idle contro- 
versy, but to proceed at once to propose such legislation as 
may be required. Mr. Matcotm’s Report is addressed to 
his official chief, and not to the Companies, but it will be 
apt to provoke rejoinders from the latter, which, in turn, 
may have to be answered. Mr. Matcotm has no difficulty 
in showing how irrelevant and inconclusive are the pleas of 
the Railway Chairmen, and he might in some respects have 
made the case against them even stronger. It is obvious 
that the statistics of killing and maiming are quite beside 
the question, which is not how many persons the railways 
shall be allowed to kill and maim in a year, but how many 
they can, by reasonable and necessary precautions, avoid 
killing and maiming. Apart from this, however, the 
statistics are imperfect and misleading. The Companies 
furnish the returns themselves, and they are not too careful 
to ascertain all the casualties that occur, while they 
exercise their own discretion as to whether the injured 
persons are not themselves responsible for what has befallen 
them. The ideas of railway officials on this point may be 
gathered from the fact that a passenger who jumped out of 
a train which had just been thrown off the rails, and a 
woman who was killed by an unexpected train in the 
middle of a line on which she had been turned out ona . 
dark night at a distance from astation, were both entered as 
having been killed through their own fault. 


One of the chief points in the defence of the Railway Com- 
panies is that they have lately spent considerable sums on 
new works ; but it turns out on inquiry that the new works 
have usually been erected because they were required to 
enable the Companies to extend their business, and not for 
the safety of the public. New sidings to the extent of 147 
miles are, after all, a very small matter for a Company 
which, like the North-Eastern, has in a few years doubled 
its passenger traffic and increased its gross receipts thirty 
per cent. Only a very small part of the North-Eastern 
system is worked on the block system; safety-points are 


_ Wanting in about half the places where they ought to be; 
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and interlocking arrangements such as the Board of Trade 
considers indispensable have been provided in only 886 cases 
out of 2,399. The Great Western takes credit for having sub- 
stituted the narrow for the broad gauge over a considerable 
part of its system, but the narrow gauge is a commercial 
advantage for the Company and more dangerous for 
travellers. In regard to interlocking, safety-points, and the 
block telegraph, the Great Western is extremely defective. 
Still it is a poorCompany, and the rich Companies, the North- 
Western, Lancashire and Yorkshire, and North-Eastern, 
are almost as bad, their culpability being greater in pro- 
portion to their means. From Captain TyLer’s Report on 
a recent accident at Bolton, on the Lancashire and York. 
shire, it appears that the signal cabins at this point are 
twenty years old, and the appliances connected with them 
are in keeping with their decayed and tumbledown con- 
dition. The accommodation at the Bolton station on one 
side of the tunnel, and at the sidings on the other side, is 
“ quite insufficient” for the traffic. Some of the trains 
are timed to leave within two or three minutes of 
one another, in violation of the printed rule of 
the Company that they should be kept at least five 
minutes apart. Goods trains are sent on in front 
of passenger trains simply because there is no recom 
for them in the station, and they cannot be shunted at the 
sidings for similar reasons. Six engines on one line and 
three on the other are left shunting, or waiting to shunt or 
pass the sidings, and must be sent on as fast as possible, 
just because it is absolutely necessary to get rid of them. 
There are stations on the London and North-Western which 
are in every way as bad. Nothing, for instance, can be 
more disgraceful than the condition of such important 
junctions as Wigan and Crewe, as disclosed in recent 
inquiries; and Colonel Hurcuinson has reported that the 
accident at Adderley Park the other day was due to the 
want of sufficient siding-room which necessitated the occu- 
pation of the main line by two goods trains and a light 
engine at the very moment when the express was due. 
Moreover, there should have been a fog signalman where 
of course there was not one; and this part of the line 
is not worked on the block system. Yet the Chairman 
of this Company, with Wigan and other massacres in fresh 
recollection, has the effrontery to assert at his half-yearly 
meeting that a man is safer on the North-Western Railway 
than at his own fireside. The North-Western, the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, and the North-Eastern are among 
the most flourishing railways in the country, and yet they 
deliberately starve their lines and kill their passengers by 
the neglect of obvious precautions. 


Another argument of the Railway Chairmen is, as we 
have before pointed out, quite childish in its simplicity. 
At the same time that they take credit for the gradual in- 
troduction of various checks and precautions, they point 
out that these contrivances must necessarily demoralize the 
working staff by leading them to rely too confidently on 
this assistance, and thus impairing their vigilance and 
caution. If this is a correct view, of course the Companies 
in making these changes are wilfully endangering the lives 
of their passengers; but there is no reason to suppose that 
it is a correct view. Nothing makes men so reckless and 
desperate as being surrounded by dangers of all kinds with- 
out anything to help them except their own discretion. 
But even supposing that these new contrivances do to 
some extent produce the effect ascribed to them, it can 
hardly be doubted that the risks thus created are in- 
finitely fewer than the risks to which the working of the 
line would be otherwise exposed. No bad accident has 
yet occurred through the block system, and many very bad 
accidents, as, for imstance, that at Kirtlebridge, have 
occurred from the want of it ; and the same remark applies 
to interlocking apparatus. Moreover, when the block 
system is established on a line, the driver has a right to 
trust to it; and, if there is an accident, it is not his fault, 
but tle fault of the Directors, who make a pretence of 
blocking the line while, in point of fact, trains are allowed 
to scramble through haphazard. The safety of travellers 
should be the first object of the Railway Companies ; but it 
is not the first object, nor the second. Before it comes the 
shareholders’ dividend, and before that comes the multitude 
of side speculations in which Chairmen and Directors are 
personally engaged, and to suit which the lines are in many 
cases really worked. 


CARICATURES. 


“ws are the limits within which caricature is justifiable is 
'¥ a question not altogether easy to be answered. Indeed the 
problem is one which does not admit of any definite answer. We 
may say generally that the caricaturist should be guided by cener- 
ous feeling, and should not interfere with the rights of social 
privacy ; but it may often be fairly doubted whether in any given 
case the limits thus implied have or have not been exceeded. Our 
old caricaturists of the Gillray school often sinned in the direction 
of want of generosity. They wielded a brutal bludgeon, and 
thought that any stone was good enough to throw at a political 
opponent. A man who seventy years ago took a different view of 
the French Revolution trom that of Pitt or Burke was a miscreant 
for whom no names were too bad, and whose moral deformity 
would justify any misrepresentation of his personal peculiarities, 
In that rough old warfare hard enough blows were given 
and taken on both sides; and we who can look on more 
calmly are not very much disposed to complain of the re- 
sult. We are glad to be familiar with the black muzzle and 
ponderous bulk of Charles Fox and the spindle shanks and 
turned-up nose of his great opponent. The game was fair enough 
if it was rough ; and our historical knowledge is rendered vivid and 
picturesque by the surviving portraits. In later years a more mode- 
rate school of caricaturists has perhaps shown equal power 
with less brutality. When Punch made all England familiar with 
the Roman nose of the Duke of Wellington, or the queer proboscis 
of Lord Brougham, those eminent leaders would have been foolish 
indeed if they had complained of their volunteer portrait-painters. 
The ridicule implied was thoroughly good-natured for the most 
part ; and the eccentric shapes of the noses rather endeared their 
proprietors than otherwise to the bulk of the nation. At the 
present day some really excellent likenesses are to be found in the 
same guise, to which no reasonable man would object, and which 
will be invaluable to future historians, if such there be, of the 
graphic order. 

Latterly, however, there have been various signs that a curiosity, 
legitimate enough in its place, is being pushed to questionable ex- 
tremes. There isa marked tendency in various directions, not indeed 
tothe old brutality, but to the — oreven greater sin of unjustifiable 
interference with private life. The practice of publishing a series of 
articles upon some particular set of distinguished men has become 
common, and has not always been under the control of good taste. 
The general public is naturally curious to know something about 
the magnates whose names it reads at the heads of speeches, and 
whom it is desirous to convert into something more than mere 
names. It wants to see Ministers as they appear to reporters in 
the gallery, or to fellow-members in the lobby. Having, as a rule, 
a very short memory, it is also anxious to be reminded of any cha- 
racteristic facts in their past career. Some very able, and some 
not very able, writers undertake to satisfy this curiosity; and we 
are accordingly often treated to a series of political sketches, or to 
a gallery of public speakers, or popular preachers, or distinguished 
advocates, or men of literary eminence. Nothing, again, can be 
fairer within certain limits. When an actor exhibits himself to 
anybody who can afford a shilling, he invites public criticism; 
and a member of Parliament, or even a clergyman or a lawyer, 
is in his way mounting a popular stage, and may be as- 
sumed rather to court than to avoid popularity. Unluckily 
the public curiosity is rather undiscriminating. It wants 
to be acquainted with the private as well as the public life of a 
Minister. It thirsts for the anecdotes which must be derived from 
his valet as well as for those which could be given by a reporter of 
his speeches. It wants to know how the 4 behaves in his 
family as well as how he looks in his pulpit. It is not content 
with criticizing the published works of a great poet, but is anxious 
to peep into his correspondence, and thinks itself rather cheated than 
otherwise if his private concerns are not laid bare for inspection 
immediately after his death. We need not argue at length, what 
is generally admitted, that such curiosity is in every way to be 
deprecated. It is unhealthy both for the curious and for the 
object of their curiosity. Every man should feel a well-grounded 
confidence that part of his life is his own ; and that when he gets 
out of his pulpit, or away from the floor of the House, he is at 
liberty to repel any intrusion of strangers as sheer impertinence. 
Hitherto we have been accustomed to boast that our press is free 
from the fault of unjustifiable prying into private life. We have 
kept the interviewers at bay, and no respectable paper would 
imitate those performances of American newspapers in which 
a private ball-room is laid open to public inspection. We may 
fear, however, that this very exceilent principle no longer receives 
the attention which it deserves, and it is well to protest in time 
against some performances which appear to be trading on an 
illegitimate desire for useless knowledge. The doctrine is the 
same whether the pen or the pencil is used, whether a man’s 
person is represented or his conversation reported ; and in each case 
the imperceptible limits which divide fair portraiture of public 
men from unjustifiable intrusion into private life seem to be in 
some danger of transgression. 

The process by which one system slides into the other may be 
illustrated from some well-known caricatures. Some time ago a 
considerable hit was made by some striking portraits which 
appeared in the pages of our contemperary, Vanity Fuir. Nobody 
could find fault with the general design. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Disraeli are, in a sense, public property. We know their external 
peculiarities as well as we know those of our own families. We 
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should at once recognize them in the public streets if we had 
never seen them before in the flesh, and certainly they would 
be the last to complain of their notoriety. Nor could it be 
a matter of complaint that a brief sketch of their career should 
accompany the portraits. Possibly the letterpress might be a 
little too severe or too complimentary; and here and there we 
might fancy that the artist had dwelt too much upon some 
personal defect. But it would be absurd to resent a trifling excess 
of emphasis in a caricature, or to be over-exacting as to the 
accuracy of a criticism on a public man. Gradually, however, it 
became evident that our contemporary was getting into difficulties. 
The supply was running short. After all, the number of distin- 
guished men in the country is painfully limited. It cannot be 
expected that a new leader of thought or politics should make his 
appearance every week; and therefore a paper which gives a 
weekly portrait is very soon forced to draw upon its capital. The 
list of the ~~ about whom anybody really cares is speedily 
exhausted; and the question occurs, what is to be done next? A 
few excursions into the regions of foreign celebrities may eke 
out the supply for a time; but then the British public 
takes very little interest in a foreigner of less note than the 
Pope or Prince Bismarck. The consequence is that the 
paper must either drop its most distinguishing feature or 
take to giving likenesses of much less interesting people. We 
will not ask what would have been the course prescribed by a 
stern sense of duty; but it is only too clear what has been the 
course actually adopted. In the dearth of nobler prey, the cari- 
caturists of Vanity Fair have been compelled to lay hands upon 
inferior personages who might have flattered themselves that 
their obscurity would be a sufficient protection. A number 
of gentlemen have been presented to public notice of whom it 
may be said without offence that the circle to whom they are 
known is distinctly limited. The caricaturist has not contented 
himself with following, but has endeavoured to excite, public 
interest ; and probably the distinction marks the limit where the 
process ceases to be legitimate. Each of these victims has further 
to be introduced to the public in a brief biographical sketch; and 
as their careers have frequently been confined to very modest 
spheres, it follows that details have been given with which it is not 
very easy to see what right the public has to be acquainted. 
ow we do not propose to say anything of the taste exhibited in 
these performances, as indeed we hold that in such cases the less 
said the better ; whilst we could hardly produce instances without 
falling into the fault which we are condemning. We consider the 
particular case merely as affording a precedent, and a precedent 
which, if we are not mistaken, has been already imitated. If it is 
in fact imitated to any extent, as is generally the case with a suc- 
cessful hit, we cannot doubt that it tends to introduce a serious 
nuisance. We are quite ready to assume that the portraits in 
Vanity Fair have never been offensive, and that the notices have 
not erred in the sense of being unduly hostile. We simply object 
to a system which invites the general public to contemplate the 
portrait and read the biography of gentlemen who have never be- 
come fair subjects of public criticism. Such a practice must in- 
evitably lead to a breach of good manners. Suppose, for example, 
that a gentleman is a good shot, that he is popular in London 
society, or known to his friends for a happy taste in cookery, is 
that any sufficient reason for his portrait being exhibited in all the 
print-shops and a sketch of his character being published in a 
newspaper? It is impossible that such a sketch should not touch 
upon just those subjects upon which the public would have no 
— to be informed even if he were tenfold more conspicuous. It 
is by no means desirable that the world should be invited to inspect 
even the Prime Minister’s stables or dining-room ; and what excuse 
can there be for revealing the domestic life of a gentleman who has 
no other sphere of action? The practice cannot be carried on 
without breaking down all the barriers which at present keep the 
— of public opinion at arm’s length. If such a thing is 
one without the victim’s own consent, it is an offence against 
privacy which he has a right to resent. So long as a man does 
nothing to make himself public, publicity should not be thrust 
upon him. If, on the other hand, he does consent, we can hardly 
imagine a more undignified proceeding. An English gentleman 
should surely be not only above advertising the details of his pri- 
vate life in a public newspaper, but above conniving at the adver- 
tisement. Perhaps it may be urged in defence that the details 
given will be all of a complimentary kind, and such, therefore, as 
a man may be presumed to wish to be known. We do not 
think that this diminishes the offence. It merely means that the 
spy is also to be a flunkey. A man is to be induced to commit an 
undignified action by the promise that it shall be made pleasant 
for the moment. Who is to give a guarantee that when the system 
is once established it will not be applied to worse purposes? Can 
there be a worse plan than to establish this kind of com- 
Plicity. in virtue of which a man is to be allowed to give 
imself an indirect puff on the understanding that it shall 
never be converted into a satire? In bad hands it might 
even become a means of extortion ; and even in the best it is hardly 
favourable to the self-respect of anybody concerned. It is essential 
to caricatures that the authors should at least be independent ; and 
any suspicion of collusion makes them very questionable perform- 
ances indeed. It is easy to imagine cases, none of which may 
have actually occurred, in which the results would be singularly 
offensive. Oblique flattery bestowed upon unworthy objects in 
@ guise of caricature is as disgusting as attacks on respectable 
objects. We could imagine, for example, a man of whom 


the truth could not be spoken without a libel, who was anxious 
to puff himself into notoriety by any means not demonstrably 
disereditable. If he is kind enough to allow a portrait to 
be taken, his volunteer biographer is bound in courtesy to show 
his gratitude; or, in other words, to give him just the advertise- 
ment of which he is in need. [If this indeed were all, we could 
submit with tolerable equanimity. There is aclass of persons 
who will never be at a loss for modes of thrusting themselves upon 
public attention. The real evil is that the practice tends to set 
a precedent; and because a vulgar and unscrupulous person is de- 
lighted with an ostentatious exhibition of his private virtues, it 
may gradually come to be thought fair to demand a similar con- 
cession from some squeamish people to the tastes of the “ many- 
headed beast.” The least sensitive of mankind make their want of 
reticence a rule of general practice. 

We do not inquire how far the system has been actually abused 
by its inventors. We only desire to point out that it is very 
liable to abuse. Caricature is a dangerous weapon, though per- 
fectly legitimate within its own limits. It is all the more im- 
portant that those limits should be defined as distinctly as the case 
permits. As a general, though necessarily a vague, rule, we should 
say that the caricaturist should be bound to limit himself to public 
men, and to public men in their public capacity. He should not 
deal with facts which can only be known to private acquaintances. 
We should not be in danger of having notes taken on our appear- 
ance and manners in our families and at our clubs. We should 
submit in good temper to the natural consequences of publicity, 
but not invite it for its own sake; and when we see any 
caricature which implies by its design that there has been 
either a breach of confidence or an unworthy concession to 
unjustifiable curiosity, it is self-eondemned. When a man writes 
in a newspaper an account of some personal infirmity of a distin- 
guished man known to him in a private capacity, he is admitted 
to have offended against the ordinary social code; and the rule 
should be strictly observed. One suggestion may be added in 
illustration of the tendencies of such a system. Hitherto we have 
not observed that ladies have been taken for the subject of these 
designs. Everybody would feel it to be intolerable that one, for 
example, of our distinguished feminine authors should be carica- 
tured for public amusement. But how long is the exemption 
likely to be continued if the general rule be infringed? There 
are unluckily plenty of women to whom notoriety does not seem 
to be objectionable. They have no objection to exhibit themselves 
on platforms, and perhaps would be rather glad to see a tolerably 
merciful representation of their personal appearance. It would 
then require only one step to drag before the public ladies upon 
whom such notoriety would inflict exquisite pain; and though at 
present such a step would excite general discust, we are moving 
so fast in various directions that we cannot regard it as beyond the 
limits of future possibility. 


NON-HEREDITARY PEERS. 


WRITER in Blackwood’s Magazine, whose notions about 

the modern principalities of Germany have caused some 
merriment in another quarter, has also thought good to tell us that 
the British House of Lords is “the only Senate in the world 
which is composed exclusively of hereditary peers.” The descrip- 
tion must at once strike every mind of eommon accuracy as an in- 
accurate description. Every one knows that some seats in the 
House of Lords are not hereditary but official, that some seats are 
not hereditary but elective. No one can ever have dreamed that a 
Bishop must be the son or other heir of the Bishop who filled his 
place before him, and it would be only one degree less wide of the 
mark to think that a Scotch or Irish representative peer must needs 
be the son or heir of the representative peer who filled his place 
before him. The expression, then, is in strictness as inaccurate as 
an expression can be; and yet, like many inaccurate expressions, it 
contains a kind of half-truth; we can see how the person who uses 
it came to use it. Our House of Lords is by no means composed 
exclusively of hereditary peers, but the author is quite right in 
contrasting our House of Lords with all the other Senates in the 
world, and in taking the hereditary element in it as the element 
which gives it its distinctive character. First of all, the hereditary 
element is numerically by far the largest; a great majority 
of the House of Lords do sit there by virtue of hereditary right. 
For even those peers who happen to be the first of their own 
creations sit there by hereditary right—by a right which is to pass 
on to their heirs—just as much as those who have inherited their 
peerages from those who went before them. Then again, though 
the seats held by the Scotch and Irish representative peers are, as 
seats, not hereditary, but elective, yet their holders are chosen out of 
and by the members of a hereditary class; the hereditary senti- 
ment therefore attaches to them as much as to the holders of those 
seats which are themselves hereditary. And, though it may sound 
like a paradox, there is something of an hereditary character which 
attaches even to the official members of the House. It is not un- 
common in early documents to find a grant made to an ecclesias- 
tical foundation, a grant which is meant to pass from one Bishop 
or Abbot to his successor, spoken of asbeing made “ hzereditario 
jure,” no less than a grant to a private man which is meant 
to pass from father to son. And certainly it is no great stretch of 
language to speak of a man who takes the place of his predecessor 
according to a regular law, who steps exactly into his place, and 
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who, in the eye of the law, continues the same corporation sole, as 
being the heir of that predecessor. He needs only to be named by 
his predecessor to be in exactly the same position in which a son 
adopted by will stood, according to Roman law, to his adopted father, 
the position in which the younger Cesar stood to the elder. 

We do not mean that it is at all likely that the writer in Blackwood 
thought of this subtlety ; he most likely simply forgot that the House 
of Lords contains Bishops and representative peers. But then he 
haré v could have forgotten the fact if the Bishops and represen- 
tative peers had stood out, as something altogether unlike and in- 
congruous, in strong contrast to the strictly hereditary peers. If 
there were seventy-two members of either House of Parliament 
who were marked by some character, or who were appointed in 
some way, which formed a marked contrast to the rest of the 
House, it is quite impossible that they should be in this way passed 
over by any one who undertook to speak of the composition of the 
House. To turn to the waht, alt of Parliament, to the 
Convocation of Canterbury, we can hardly fancy any one speak- 
ing of that body as exclusively official, in the presence of the repre- 
sentatives of chapters and dioceses, or as exclusively representative, 
in the presence of the Deans and Archdeacons. The truth is that 
the official and representative members of the House of Lords, 
though their seats are not hereditary, have much more in common 
with those members whose seats are hereditary than they have 
with the nominated or elected members of other Senates or Upper 
Houses elsewhere. In the case of the representative peers it is 
hardly needful to prove this. An Irish or Scotch peer belongs 
to the same general class as a peer of the United Kingdom. He is 
so like a peer of the United Kingdom, he enjoys so many of a peer’s 
privileges, that it seems a kind of anomaly that he should in any 
case be denied the highest privilege of all. He is, in fact, a kind 
of survival, a vestige, like a fossil animal, of a past state of things— 
of a state of things in which he did enjoy the full privileges of his 
order in an assembly which has now passed away. But to 
come back once more to the Bishops, and of course to the Abbots 
also in the days when there were Abbots. Their seats are not 
hereditary, except in the secondary and obsolete sense of the 
word. But neither are they nominated in the sense in which 
the members of several French Senates and Houses of Peers have 
been nominated, nor are they elected in the sense in which the 
members of the American Senate or the Swiss Stdnderath are 
elected. We have said that they are official, and a purely official 
seat is something different from a merely personal seat, whether 
held for life or fora term. If we conceive a peerage as attached 
to an office, the nomination is not made directly to the peerage, 
but to the office which carries the peerage with it. And, though 
this may sound like a subtlety, we suspect that it is really a 
practical difference. It is the same in the Convocations of the 
two provinces, where the number of official members is so much 

eater. The Crown or the Bishop in appointing a Dean, the 

ishop in ——— an Archdeacon, is in effect appointing a 
member of the Lower House of Convocation. But it is only in- 
directly that such an appointment is made. The appointment is made 
primarily to the deanery or archdeaconry ; it is made only in quite a 
secondary way to the seat in Convocation which is an incident of 
the deanery or archdeaconry. And this is still more true of the 
Bishops’ seats in the House of Lords, now that, except in the case 
of five select sees, the appointment to a bishupric does not carry 
with it a peerage, but only the reversion of a peerage. And even 
the fact that the Crown does not appoint directly to the bishopric, 
mere form as it has become, makes a certain difference between the 
seats of the Bishops and the seats of purely nominated peers or 
senators. So far is the Crown from nominating directly to a 
peerage, that all that it does is to name to the Chapter the person 
whom the Chapter elects to an office which makes its holder 
entitled to a peerage, either at once or after a while. In the case 
of the Abbots, and of the Bishops before the Act of Henry the 
Eighth, this last distinction was stronger still. 

But, after all, “ official ” is not the right word to express the posi- 
tion of the Lords Spiritual in an English Parliament. Seats in 
the House of Lords might be attached to other offices—to judge- 
ships, for instance—but the holders of such seats would not till 
exactly the same position as is filled by the Bishops. The seats of 
such judges or other official peers would be purely official ; the 
seats of the Bishops are somewhat different. Bishops and Abbots 
were not given seats in Parliament, as some people seem to think, 
because it was well to have some members to look after the affairs of 
theChurch, or because in an unlearned age the Bishops and Abbots 
were fitter than other men to look after the affairs of the kingdom. 
Historically, the seats of the Bishops in the House of Lords simply 
mean that the Bishops, like the Earls, have never lost the original 
- of every freeman to appear personally in the Great Council 
of the realm. While other men gradually lost it, they kept it. 
But the Bishops and Abbots were able to keep it along with the 
great hereditary nobles because they held estates and temporal 
powers, and a general temporal position, which enabled them to do 
so. In this sense it is not incorrect to say that the Bishops sit as 
Barons. They sit as the holders of something which enabled them 
to keep their place while other people lost theirs. They hold an 
entailed estate, only the estate is not entailed on their children, 
but on their successors, nominated or elected as the law may 
appoint. The real difference between a spiritual and a temporal 
holding consists in the order of succession. And in each case the 
order of succession is a mere creation of the law. People some- 
times talk as if the succession to an entailed estate was something 
in the eternal fitness of things, while the succession to the endow- 


ments of an ecclesiastical or other corporation sole is something 
urely artificial. The truth is that both are equally artificial; one 
is as much a creation of the law as the other. 

In this way it may be seen that the expression which has led us 
into this line of thought, though quite inaccurate, and most likely 
owing to mere forgetfulness, does in a way set forth a truth. We 
see that the Lords Spiritual, though not hereditary peers in the 
common sense of the words, still have something in common with 
the hereditary peers. If “hereditary” is not the right word to 
express their tenure, “nominated” and “ official” are not exactly 
the right words either. Like most other things in England, it is 
a tenure which has grown up one hardly knows how, and which 
is a little anomalous according to any cut and dried theory. In 
the case of the representative peers the approach to the hereditary 
character is much nearer. Their seats are not hereditary, but their 
qualification for a seat is. But it is rather strange that this quali- 
fication should in truth be very much of a disqualification. A 
Scotch peer cannot sit at all in the House of Commons; an Irish 
peer cannot sit for an Irish constituency. It follows that a Scotch 
Liberal peer, that an Irish Roman Catholic peer, is politically the 
most helpless of mankind. The doors of both Houses of Parliament 
are practically shut against him. As one of a minority, he has no 
chance of being sent to the House of Lords as one of the represen- 
tatives of his order. From the House of Commons the Scotch 
peer is altogether shut out, and the Irish Roman Catholic peer 
can enter it only in the unlikely case of an English or Scotch con- 
stituency electing him. It certainly does seem hard that any class of 
men, under the guise of privileges which they cannot help inheriting, 
and which are supposed to set them above other people, should 
really, in the most important of all respects, be set below other 
people. It is a hard case when, as we have just seen in the late 
general election, a man chosen to represent an Irish borough is, 
before Parliament meets, raised, by no fault of his own, to a 
nominal rank the practical result of which is to vacate his seat in 
the House of Commons and not to give him a seat in the House 
of Lords. A man actually chosen by a constituency is thus, for 
no fault, shut out of both Houses, till he can get chosen either to 
the Lords as a representative peer or to the Commons as member 
for some place in England or Scotland. The rule which forces a 
member of the House of Commons who succeeds to a peerage to 
exchange the Commons for the Lords is a good one. It is one of 
several things which help to keep up the character of both Houses. 
But the case of the newly-chosen member for Galway does seem 
hard. If we listen to the Scotch and Irish peers themselves, the 
remedy for the evil is to call them all to the House of Lords in a 
body. But at any rate, if we do not give them any new privileges, 
we may at least relieve them from their present disabilities. It 
cannot be right that a man whom any body of electors have chosen 
to represent them should, because some forefather long ago accepted 
what has become an empty title, be forbidden not only to repre- 
sent those who have chosen him, but to find his way in any shape 
into either of those Houses one or other of which is open to 
every body else. 


CHAUCER’S PILGRIMAGE TO CANTERBURY. 


BOUT five hundred years ago, in telling the story of his pil- 
grimage to Canterbury, Chaucer began the prologue to the 
Manciple’s tale by asking :— 
Wete ye not wher stondeth a litel toun, 
Which that ycleped is Bob up and doun 
Under the Blee, in Canterbury way ? 
Tyrwhitt, in his introductory discourse to the Canterbury Tales, 
published four hundred years afterwards, said that he could not 
tind a town of that name in any map, but that it must have been 
between Boughton and Canterbury. In later times many dis- 
cordant guesses have been made in answer to the question. 
Harbledown, a field called Up and Down in the parish of Than- 
nington, and Bobbing, a hamlet some eight miles north-west of 
Ospringe, have all been named in turn. But the little town is none 
of these, and its place is no more doubtful than the site of the 
Tabard. Our present purpose, however, is not merely to show 
where this town standeth, but to follow the poet’s steps from the be- 
ginning to the end of his pilgrimage. We will follow him on foot. 
In our day, travellers seeking the sublime and beautiful rush from 
one chain of mountains and lakes to another, not looking for much 
pleasure by the way. In the days of our fathers, Edmund Burke 
thought that the sense of perfect beauty was to be found in bei 
swiftly drawn in an easy coach over smooth turf; Dr. Johnson held 
that life had not many things better than to be carried rapidly 
along the road in a post-chaise; while Cobbett, scorning “ to be 
drawn about in a wooden case by two horses,” held that the only 
right way to see a country was to travel on horseback, because in 
any sort of carriage, you cannot get into the real country places— 
in which he was right; and on foot the fatigue is too great and the 
pace too slow—in which he was wrong. There are some who can 
understand how Rousseau’s memory of the walk from Annecy to Turin 
recalled the happiest seven or eight days of his life; who can 
from experience that to step freely along a path little known, through 
a fair country, in bright weather, with keen appetite, and such a 
pasty in the wallet as the squire of the wood imparted to Sancho, 
is not wearisome or sluggish; and who believe with Walter Scott 
that the highest delight of journeying is that of the young foot« 
traveller, confident in strength and exulting in his independence. 
In a controversy on modes of travelling much may be said on all 
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sides. While the most jealous pedestrian may resign himself to 
be whirled through the air across Chat Moss, the hastiest passenger 
through the garden of England will sometimes love to linger, and 
the most indolent to tread the way to Dover, like Shakspeare’s 
Mad Tom, by stile and gate, horse-way and footpath. To foot 
travellers especially this note of the way is offered. It may save 
them from whistling as they go, by calling up recollections of 
Chaucer and his times, and of things before and after. 

The pilgrims can be traced from Southwark to Canterbury. 
Their way was along the Roman road, Watling Street, which ran 
with the present coach road from London to Canterbury, excepting 
about fourteen miles between Dartford and Strood Hill, and about 
nine between Ospringe and Harbledown. Chaucer has marked his 
ee at the following places:—The Watering Place of St. Thomas, 

ptford, with Greenwich near at hand, Rochester, Sittingbourne, 
Boughton, and Bob-up-and-down; Dartford, between Deptford 
and Rochester, and Ospringe, between Sittingbourne and Boughton, 
were also stages, and are noticed in the pilgrimages of Isabella, 
Edward IT.’s widow, and King John of France; in an ordinance 
which regulated the hire of horses between London and Canter- 
bury, and in the prologue to Lidgate’s Story of Thebes. Leland, 
Camden, Roger Gale, Hasted, the Ordnance Map, the map of 
Britannia Romana in the Monumenta Historica, and other autho- 
rities, show that the pilgrims’ road and Watling Street were one 
and the same. In the two places at which the modern road turns 
away to the North there are signs that the gem followed the 
old path. Between Dartford and Strood ffi , hard by Cobham 
Park, where the Roman road certainly ran, on the wayside is a 
spring, of old times and still called St. Thomas’s well; and between 

pringe and Harbledown, close to Chaucer's Boughton, is South 
Street, once of the Roman Way, and three miles onward, 
Bob-up-and-down, where its remains are still to be seen. We need 
not pause to inquire, with Camden, whether a way direct from 
Dover to London through Canterbury is properly described as a 
road through Mid Kent, or, with ted, lon far inland the 
marshes from Deptford to Lambeth were overflowed in very old 
time, and whether the earliest road may not have gone from 
Deptford Hill, now called Blackheath Hill, to Lambeth, along the 
high ground above Loampit Vale, New Cross, and Peckham. We 
will take for ted that the Roman Way on which Chaucer 
travelled was Watling Street, and will begin the journey con- 
senting to believe,as an act of homage to our poet, that the 
pilgrims and the pilgrimage were as real as he has made them seem 
to be. It must not be forgotten that the journey from London to Can- 
terbury, being all that remains, and with little doubt all that was ever 
written, of his meditated work, is unfinished. Trifling alterations, 
which he might havemade, but which no commentator should venture 
to make, would keep due proportion between the length of the way 
and the number of verses rehearsed from stage to stage. As it is, 
we may be content to accept the manuscript and the order of the 
tales approved by hitt, to walk by the light, which he has 
iven, and, when he has given none, and Chaucer has left us in the 

k, to grope rather than to stumble. 

pyted. to our modern calendar it was on the 5th of May, or, 
as some say, on the 25th of April, and perhaps in the year 1387, 
that a company of twenty-nine, of whom Chaucer was one, met 
at the Tabard in Southwark, and, placing themselves under the 
guidance of Harry Bailly their host, made ready to begin the 
pilgrimage to Canterbury on the next morning. The foundation of 
this old inn, and perhaps of the lower superstructure, remain, 
or did remain only the other day. It was repaired and enlarged 
about the year 1602. In 1670 it was much damaged by a fire, in 
which two persons were killed and six or seven wounded ; and, as 
it is said, it was burned down in the great fire of Southwark in 
the year 1676. After the year 1602 the name was changed to the 
“Talbot”; why, does not appear. Perhaps it was no longer held 
sacred as a memorial of Chaucer. For eighty years, beginning in 
1602, notwithstanding Milton’s eulogy, he was less popular than 
at any other period since his death. 1637 the inn was known 
by either name, “Tabard” or “Talbot”; in 1679 by the new 
name alone. A tabard now signifies a cloak or overcoat worn 
only by heralds on State occasions, without sleeves, open at the 
sides and embroidered or painted with coats of arms. InChaucer’s 
time it was the common name for a man’s cloak, whether worn in 
war or in peace, by noble or knight, clerk, poor scholar, or plough- 
man; and it may have been a common sign. the year 1381 
there was an inn of that name in London, probably in Gracechurch 
Street, in which one of the ringleaders of Wat Tyler's rebellion 


ly in the morning of the 6th of May or the 26th of April, 
leaving the Tabard in Southwark, the pilgrims rode quietly 
down Kent Street, which, within living memory, was the only 
way from Kent into the City of London, and along the Old Kent 
Road to the Watering of St. Thomas, where, according to Hasted, 
Roman remains have been found :— 


And forth we riden a litel more than pas 
Unto the Watering of Seint Thomas, 


This place is about a quarter of a mile short of the second mile- 
stone London Bridge. At the north-western corner of the 
Albany Road, a modern way from Camberwell into the Old Kent 
Road, stands the “ Saint Thomas 4 Becket,” a new tavern; oppo- 
site the eastern side of this tavern, at the north-eastern end of the 
Albany Road, a row of small houses, formerly called St. 
Thomas's Place, and still remembered by that name, ran eastward 
fronting the Old Kent Road. Not many years ago two or three of 


these houses, those nearest the Albany Road, became ruinous and 
were pulled down. In the garden of the second or third of the 
demolished houses was a spring which, according to tradition, once 
overflowed, forming a shallow piece of water—the Watering of 
St. Thomas. Here the Host halted, and called upon his fellow- 
travellers to decide by lot who should tell the first of the tales 
with which they were to shorten their way. They drew cuts, rode 
forward, and the Knight began. At the end of the third mile is 
the Manor of Hatcham, where the road from Lambeth through 
Camberwell and Peckham falls into.the Kent Road, which, a little 
onward, at New Cross, where it is traversed by the present 
boundary between Kent and Surrey, divides into two branches— 
one leading through Lewisham to Tunbridge; the other, which 
we follow, through Deptford, the deep ford over the Ravensbourne. 
Here, the tales of the Knight and the Miller being ended, the 
Host bade the Reve to stay his preaching and say forth his tale :— 
—What amounteth all this wit ? 

What! shall we speke all day of holy writ ? 

The divel made a Reve for to preche, 

Or of a souter a shipman or a leche 

Say forth thy tale, and tarry not the time : 

Lo Depeford, and it is half way prime. 


How nearly the very earliest road into Kent approached the 
channel of the Thames we cannot tell. The present highway from 
New Cross to Deptford seems to have been a causeway raised 
above the ground which declines towards the north, now covered 
with houses, but heretofore, before railways were known, a vast 
cabbage garden, and in Chaucer’s time probably a marsh. The 
Rolls of Parliament show that before the year 1310 the river, 
which had been dammed out of the lowland between London and 
Greenwich, had broken its artificial bounds, overflowing the 
meadows of Hatcham, and had been driven back again. After 

ing through Deptford, on the left hand was Greenwich, traduced 
y some lost legend :— 


Lo Grenwich, ther many a shrew is inne, 
It were al time thy tale to beginne. 


This is one of the three places, all in Kent, in which Chaucer is 
known to have possessed land. He was tenant, but only as guardian 
or trustee for other persons. It does not seem that he ever 
had one foot of earth of his own. Two of these possessions serve 
to connect him with the Vintners’ Company. The City Companies 
were a great power in the kingdom, and, by taking part in a strife 
between some of the most powerful, he brought himself to reproach 
and poverty. Ascending what was then called Deptford Hill, the 
pilgrims came upon Blackheath. Journeying to the tomb of one 
murdered Archbishop of Canterbury, they had before them, on the 
right hand and on the left, the graves of the Danes who, while 
Thurkill’s fleet lay below at Greenwich in the year 1012, after a 
drunken feast, murdered another, St. Alphege. There was a 
third; Simon of Sudbury, who, afew years before the pilgrimage, 
and two days after Wat Tyler with his tens of thousands 
encamped upon Blackheath, fell a sacrifice, with meaner victims, 
to the fury of the London rabble. The shrieks of the murderers 
were still ringing in the poet’s ears while he wrote the Nun's 
Priest’s tale :— 

Certes he Jakke Straw and his meinie 

Ne maden never shoutes haif so shrille 

When that they wolden any Fleming kille. 


Not staying to tell the contrary judgments of Chaucer and Gower 
upon this insurrection of the commons, we cross Blackheath, 
sou, according to Dr. Plott and Roger Gale, in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, plain traces of Watling 
Street were to be seen a little to the right of the “— road 
to Dover, and, going over Shooter's Hill and through Welling, 
where the course of the road has been changed, we arrive 
at Bexley Heath, upon which, in Hasted’s time, at the close of 
the last century, Watling Street was plainly visible towards Cray- 
ford. Perhaps near Bexley Heath, certainly after the tales of the 
Reve, the Cook, the Man of Law, and the prologue of the “ Wife of 
Bath” had been told, and long before the travellers came to Rochester, 
the Summoner threatened the Friar that before they approached 
the end of their journey, before they reached Sittingbourne, about 
forty miles out of the fifty-six, he would tell two or three tales of 
Friars which should grieve his heart :— 
‘ I beshrewe me 

But if I telle tales two or three 

Of freres, or I come to Sidenborne, 

That I shal make thin herte for to morne. 


Crayford, formerly Crecganford, was the field of the great battle, 
in the year 457, in which Hengist and his son Ase slaughtered 
the Britons. After crossing the Cray, a trout stream which .has 

iven its name to many little towns through which it flows, not 
a ago real country places, and two miles onward, passing over 
Spenser’s pure Darent with its ten thousand fishes, which the 
pilgrims passed through, for there was no bridge there in that day, 
we reach Dartford, known as one of the stages to Canterbury from 
the journals of the attendants of Queen Isabella and King John, as 
well as from the ordinance of hackneymen in the year 1396. 


(To be continued.) 
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FIRES, WARS, AND ART TREASURES. 


T is not wonderful that the burning of the Pantechnicon has 
caused an extraordinary sensation in London society. Al- 
though it chanced to coincide with a national — a transfer 
of power, and a change of Ministry, we should have heard a great 
pty more about it if so many people had not been out of town. 
For never before has a fire occurred anywhere in which “ society” 
had so intimate a concern. There have been fires abroad and at 
home which have wrought incomparably more destruction and 
desolation. Eastern cities like Constantinople are perpetually 
being burned down by whole districts; but if the victims of these 
conflagrations make claims on our charity, they neither receive nor 
expect much compassion. They build houses of wood as if they 
intended them for bonfires; and there is scarcely a new Insurance 
Office on its promotion anywhere that would take risks in 
Galata or Stamboul at any price. We subscribe to catastrophes 
like that of Chicago, and sympathize with the sufferers; but 
Chicagos after all are a long way off, and we have an idea that 
those dashing speculators of the Far West are always coming to 
grief in one shape or another, and should be proof against fires as 
against other vicissitudes of fortune. We have had our own 
great fires in London ; but, except when they periodically swallow 
an Opera House, they excite but an ephemeral sensation at the best. 
The greatest fire of all, the fire commemorated by Pope's lying 
Monument, was a City affair altogether. Pepys and other hangers- 
on of the Court took coach at Whitehall and drove curiously 
eastward to assist at the spectacle; while his merry Majesty 
of most moral memory made a state progress on horseback to the 
scene, to look as sympathizing and serious as it was in his 
nature to do. We have looked on ourselves at great blocks of 
warehouses blazing in Tooley Street, when cataracts of lead and 
fiery oil streamed down from the roofs and the windows, and the 
waters of the crowded Pool ran red with sheets of flaming tallow. 
But fires like that in Tooley Street are strictly the concern of the 
Insurance Companies; if people in business are not insured, they 
ought to be; and if they do make losses when they looked for gains, 
it is but an unlucky incident in the career of money-making. 
Besides, at the worst, there is no great reason for making a 
moan over spilled oil and wasted tallow. There is plenty more 
where these came from, and if we must submit to a rise in the 
price of candles, we feel that we might have had to put up with 
worse calamities. It is the character of the contents of the Pantech- 
nicon that removes its destruction from the category of common- 
place conflagrations. Few people had any conception of the wealth 
and artistic value of its contents until recent lamentable disclosures 
enlightened them. The frontage in Motcomb Street gave no 
adequate notion of the acreage of area that lay behind; and 
probably few even of the depositors had any idea of the aggregate 
of property of which their own formed an item. In course 
of time the place had come to be regarded as an institution 
among the occupiers of the neighbouring houses ; and their faith 
in the absolute security of the repository was as firm as the 
faith of the City in the Bank of England. No other capital in 
the world could have formed such a collection, for in no other 
capital does a similar class of contributors exist. London is the 
only capital where so many imposing mansions, more or less 
magnificently decorated, are inhabited through so short a season of 
the year. ‘The leaders of London society, who fill rooms and 
galleries with . of art, set their chief affections on residences 
in the country. Yet, in a natural rivalry of not ignoble ostentation, 
they are apt to choose some of the choicest gems of their favourite 
collections for the adornment of the houses which they occupy 
when in town. But when a great house is left in charge 
of a venerable housekeeper, it is not impossible that fires ma 
break out, and it is very probable that thieves may awe | 
in and steal. Pictures and poy and ponderous sculpture 
are not to be lightly hazarded on railway journeys, and they 
are monary 4 the class of articles that a man would think of im- 
posing on the most accommodating of family bankers. What more 
natural, then, than to turn anal that was most dearly prized to 
the care of the spirited proprietors of the Pastechnioos ? It was 
known that their premises were supposed to be so absolutely fireproof 
that bankers themselves iy ana their most precious papers with 
them. There has been a heavy loss of furniture and plate in the 
Pantechnicon, and of course we are sorry for the people who have 
suffered ; but, after all, ordinary furniture and plate fall into the 
same category with oil and tallow—they may be replaced, and 
they ought to have been insured. With ole of art it is al- 
together different. Their owner may insure them or he may not; 
but, insured or uninsured, their loss is equally to be deplored. And 
in the first pangs of regret felt by a genuine and enthusiastic 
collector, the pecuniary consideration will probably go for very 
little. He will be as slow to console himself as a doting husband 
who has lost his bride in a railway accident, and afterwards 
learns that she had insured her life with an Accident Insurance 

We do not yet know what we may have lost by the fire, and 
perhaps we never shall Imow exactly. It is the nature of some 
men to exaggerate their losses, and of others to be silent and 
consign them to oblivion. Unhappily, it is certain that we have 
been deprived of much that we could very ill afford to spare; 
for of this the names of the chief suflerers are only a too 
sufficient guarantee. Yet, setting our losses at the highest esti- 
mate, we cannot but remark how little reason on the whole the 


world has to complain of similar mishaps. The more we think 
of it, the more marvellous it seems that so many great paintings 
should have been spared to us generation after generation, or rather 
that comparatively so few should have disappeared. Nothing seem- 
ingly can be more delicate than a square yard or two of flimsy 
canvas. Covered with colour by the hands of a master, it 
acquires a value of hundreds or thousands of pounds, and 
in the act of colouring becomes so much the more destruc- 
tible. Sensitive alike to heat or damp, a single moment of care- 
lessness may injure it irremediably, even should the substance 
remain intact. As it grows in age, it grows in reputation; 
and as its value becomes positively priceless, it is exposed to alto- 
gether exceptional dangers. Raffaelle paints his “ Transfiguration,” 
and forthwith the picture is as much prized by its possessors, and 
often as much coveted by their unscrupulous neighbours, as those 
“mountains of light” in the Oriental treasure-houses which have 
subverted dynasties by provoking wars. Yet that last and greatest 
work of Ratiaelle is still safe after its many travels and adven- 
tures; and so it is with almost every picture of extraordinary cele- 
brity. Run over the art lists in any country, go back to the 
generation of artists that preceded the general Renaissance, and 
how very few, comparatively speaking, of their works are 
missing! Yet the only danger from which they have any 
immunity is private theft. Victorious monarchs or French 
marshals may make them open prize of war, in virtue of the right 
of the strongest; but there would be little use in appropriating 
a a which it is impossible to produce in any market, and 
which you dare not ask your friends to admire. To all other risks 
pictures are exceptionally liable, and especially to the risks of war and 
fire; and, as it happens, the countries whichare richest in art treasures 
have been most regularly devastated by fire and sword. From the 
days of Giotto and Cimabue, and indeed long before, Frenchman and 
Spaniard, German and Swiss, Fleming and Austrian have fought 
out their quarrels in Italy. The country was split up into republics 
and principalities which were always at daggers drawn. Every 
city had its factions and its pretenders, and when by any chance 
there was a cessation of war, the disbanded troops took the field 
as condottiert. Belgium was the battle-ground of Europe, 
and from the days of Alva the cities of the Low Countries have 
been familiar with sack and fire-raising. Spain had troubles of 
its own, even before it received a king from Napoleon, and his 
generals made discriminating requisition of the finest Murillos and 
Velasquez in its art collections. There is scarcely a picture 
that hangs in its old place in any of those quiet old 
Italian or Flemish churches but must have had many escapes 
that bordered on the miraculous. For, when cities were in 
flames and given over to pillage, it was generally to the churches 
that the women ran for refuge. The women and the church plate 
were sure attractions for the soldiers, who had small respect for 
the sanctity of the altar, and went rushing about, torch in hand, 
among the inflammable wood-work. Many a sacristan tells the 
time-hallowed story of some one of his predecessors in office 
who, in his self-sacrificing devotion, risked or lost his life to save 
the painting that was the pride of his church. But the eternal 
sacristan cannot have been always in the way at the critical 
moment; and we can only imagine that patron saints took a 
personal interest in the noble works that had been offered in 
their honour. Be that as it may, not only do many churches 
retain to the present time the precious altar-pieces which were 
painted centuries ago by the Titians or the Van Eycks, the Rubens 
or the Alonso Canos; but in spite of reformers, iconoclasts, and 
soldiers broken loose with licenseto burnand destroy, wholegalleryfuls 
are spared tous, like those of Paris, Madrid, and Vienna, Florence, 
Dresden, and Munich, filled with paintings collected from churches, 
convents, and chateaux over the length and breadth of Europe. 
On the whole, too, these pictures are in excellent preservation, 
although so many of them must have had eventful histories, did we 
only know them. Considering the conditions on which modern 
wars are waged, it may be hoped that the great works of the middle 
agesare at last tolerably safe. The citiesthat contain them are scarcely 
likely to be subjected to anything worse than bombardments from a 
distance, even where they have been imprudent enough to wall 
themselves in. But the dangers from fire are nearly as great as 
ever, in spite of fire-engines and fire-brigades, and other modern 
appliances. The Pantechnicon was presumed to be as safe as 
precautions could make it, and yet it burned like cardboard 
stuffed with tinder. We do not precisely know what may be the 
arrangements at the National Gallery, or im the rooms at-South 
Kensington ; although we fear that, in the event of a fire, 
it would search out some weak point in the defences. But how 
is it, we ask, that so many collections in old foreign cities 
have been spared to us, through the chances and changes of 
successive centuries? We may presume that the guardians of 


_ the Galleries in the Vatican, the Pitti, or the Uffizi, must govern 
_ their conduct by that profound faith in a superintending Provi- 
| dence which makes the ordinary Italian so sublimely careless of 


consequences. We know that the over-warmed private col- 
lections in the great Roman palaces are often entrusted to the 
charge of ancient servitors, whom a truer economy would have 

rannuated on pensions. There is no Roman Captain Shaw, 
with his Praetorian Guard of chivalrous firemen, nor have the 


| citizens of the Eternal City ever heard of a hydrant in the whole 
| course of their lives. Yet somehow fires never do break out in those 


Galleries, or else they have always been so speedily extinguished 


. that they have done no damage, and no one has heard of them, 
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On the whole, the art world has so much good fortune to be 
thankful for that it ought not to murmur even at losses as serious 
as those of the enteoliahoan, although it is only in human nature 
that it will be the more inclined to murmur for that very reason, 


GUELF AND GHIBELLINE. 


— isa story told of a medieval Pope who, when distri- 
buting the ashes on Ash Wednesday, aceording to the Roman 
ceremonial, observed a ing member of the Ghibelline party 
among the penitents before him. His Holiness could not resist 
the temptation to take what can hardly be called a fair advantage 
of the situation, and instead of the prescribed formula, Memento, 
homo, quia pulvis es et in pulverem redibis, said, as he placed the 
ashes on the head of his Imeeling foe, Memento, homo, quia 
Ghibellinus es et in. eternum peribis. Pius LX., who is supposed to 
be fond of his little joke, would not perhaps hesitate to avail him- 
self of a similar opportunity ; but then neither the German Emperor 
nor Prince Bismarck, nor even Bishop Reinkens, is very likely 
to present himself before the altar at the Vatican. In these days, 
however, when the penny post is the medium of so many and such 
various communications, even crowned heads do not think it be- 
neath their dignity to exchange “ words” in a manner 
little dreamed of by Homeric chieftains or medizeval Pontifis. Thus, 
for instance, last autumn rather a brisk correspondence, considering 
the position of the high corresponding parties, was carried on be- 
tween the Pope and the German Emperor ; and now we have the 
Emperor addressing “dear Lord Russell” in the same familiar 
manner. Old-fashioned people might be disposed to question the 
congruity, if not the wisdom, of the procedure. The divinity which 
doth hedge about a king is rather rudely imperilled when a 
and Imperial combatants descend ito the arena, instead of lying 

side their nectarand gazing down serenely from golden thrones on the 
battle raging at their feet. Litera seripta manet, and letters published 
in the newspapers, though written by hands that hold the sceptre as 


well as the pen, become inevitably the subject of profane criti- 
cism. The ror William is a —— who at least professes 
to govern as as to reign, and he is evidently unwilling to let 


the whole credit or discredit of his policy rest on the broad 
shoulders of the Imperial Chancellor. Neither indeed are his 
English Protestant admirers, who have elected, under the guidance 
ofa veteran Whig statesman, to address their felicitations directly, 
not to his responsible advisers, but to himself. It certainly required 
some courage, not to say audacity, to tale such a step, when we 
remember the composition of “the great meeting in London” 


which the resolutions enclosed in Earl Russell's letter. 
Could ee Majesty be supposed to condescend to the 
perusal of English newspapers, he might have learnt that no | 


single tative of the English aristocracy, and no single com- 
moner of even second-rate position or influence, was rash enough 
to take part in the No Popery demonstration of last month, which 
accordingly was in no sense, as he seems to imagine, a representation 
of “the people of d.” In mere numbers even—and it is 
seldom difficult in this country to collect a mob to shout “ Down 
with the Pope !”—it fell conspicuously short of the Roman Catholic 
counter-demonstration of the following week. One can hardly 
help suspecting that the Prince Chancellor, who has little 
sympathy with the puerilities of Exeter Hall fanaticism, must 
have laughed in his sleeve at the dreary platitudes of Mr. 
Newdegate and Dr. Payne Smith, which have been thouzht worthy, 
not only of a special report from the German Ambassador to his 
Sovereign, but of a ver et grandis epistola from the Sovereign 
himself to the Earl, who was prevented by a seasonable access of 
influenza from presiding on so inauspicious an occasion. 

The Emperor William evidently writes in good faith. It used 
to be thought, and is apparently still believed by the Prussian 
bishops, that he had unwillingly allowed himself to be drawn into 
sanctioning the persecuting policy of his Government. But there 
can be little doubt, after reading this remarkable document, that His 
Imperial Majesty has contrived to persuade himself that he is the 
inheritor alike of the title and the European status and responsibilities 
of the chiefs of the Holy Roman Empire who did battle so manfully 
with the Gregories and Innocents of a former age. He conceives 
himself to be engaged in “a struggle maintained through centuries 

t by German Emperors of earlier days, against a power the 
omination of which in no country of the world been found 
compatible with the freedom and welfare of nations, which, if 
victorious in our days, would imperil, not in Germany alone, the 


blessings of the Reformation, liberty of conscience, and the authority 
of the law.” Big words these when applied to the claim of the 
Prussian bishops to regulate the affairs of their own communion 


according to its own laws and customs—a claim which, till two 

ears ago, the Government had readily conceded. But it is the 

istorical attitude of the Imperial letter-writer that strikes us in the 
oddest light. History is notoriously a speciality of German scholars, 
but hardly, it would appear, of German Sovereigns. If we admit, for 
argument’s sake, that the Prussian Kaiser is the lineal successor of 
the Hohenstaufen and Hapsburgs, it still remains a mystery how 
the medisval Emperors can have struggled to preserve to their 
subjects “ the blessings of the Reformation.” And even assuming 
—whai would require a good deal of explanation and modifica- 


tion—that they contended for liberty of conscience and the 
authority of the law, the 
perplexing. 


ted parallel is hardly less 


A Pope whose word d shake the strongest 


dynasties, who made and unmade kings, and was the acknow- 
ledged suzerain of all European States, occupied a very different 
position from the discrowned “ prisoner of the Vatican.” The 
notion of disestablishing the Church would have been impos- 
sible, or rather simply unintelligible, to the proudest and most 
powerful of those old rivals the Papacy, when the Sacer- 
dotium and Imperium were universally regarded as the two great 

illars on which the whole edifice of civilized soci osed, 
King William could disestablish the Prussian Catholic Church 
to-morrow if he chose, and no finger would be lifted to resist him 
either in Germany or beyond it. But it is the very last thing 
he would choose to do. His ideal, or at least his Chancellor's, 
is not a free Chureh in a free State, but an established 
Church under the control of the Minister of Worship. He 
has preferred to enact regulations which would certainly not 
be eclenaten for a moment, and would indeed have no chance of 
passing a first reading in the House of Commons, if sought to be 
— to the Established Church of England, which is far more 
closely bound up with the State than the Roman Catholic Church 
is, or can be, anywhere. The Emperor insists, it is true, in this 
letter that “ the latest measures of his Government do not infrin 
upon the Roman Church or the free exercise of their religion by 
her votaries.” That however is a question rather of fact than of 
opinion, and when the professors of any religion combine in assert- 
ing that they are debarred from its free exercise, the presumption 
is strongly in favour of their being right about a matter of which 
they are clearly the most competent judges. This does not of 
course necessarily prove that the interference is unjustifiable. The 
laws of every civilized country would seriously hamper the Thugs 
in the free exercise of their religious customs, and would be more 
than excusable in doing so. But before the analogy can be made. 
available in defence of the Falk laws, we must have some evidence 
that the exercise of the Roman Catholic religion is incompatible 
with the safety or interests of society. And although the Emperor 
here assures us that he is combating a power which threatens 
“the freedom and welfare of nations,” and though Prince Bismarck 
has said the same repeatedly during the last year or two, we natu- 
rally desire something more than bare assertion, which is all that 
has yet been vouchsated to us. 

Meanwhile the persecution, or, if the Emperor prefers so to call 

it, “the battle "—it is a battle conducted on the plan of ubi tu 

ulsas ego vapulo tantum—seems to go on merrily. The Arch- 
tine of Posen is in close confinement, and it is a mere question 
of weeks or days how soon his archiepiscopal brother of Cologne 
will follow him to prison, while fresh laws are in course of enact- 
ment for the “interning” of all priests and the banishment of all 
bishops who disobey the May laws; several priests, as well as 
Evangelical pastors, are in prison already. And the state of 
Catholic sentiment on the subject, both within and beyond the 
limits of the new Empire, is tolerably pronounced. The only 
seeming exception, which is easily enough explicable, is among the 
deputies from Alsace and Lorraine, most of whom prefer to follow 
the lead of Herr Teutsch in postponing religious to political interests, 
while a minority are disposed, with the Bishop of Strasburg, to 
adopt an opposite line of conduct; but in principle all are agreed 
in resenting both the ecclesiastical and the civil policy of Prussia. 
In Austria the feeling appears to be equally strong. e General 
Conference of Catholic Unions at Vienna has publicly testified its 
“reverence and admiration for the heroic champion and martyr of 
the Catholic Church and faith” now in prison, and a similar 
address to the Archbishop of Posen has been voted by the Catholic 
Union of Bohemia. The Austrian bishops are naturally not less 
outspoken in denouncing “ the oppression of the Church,” and a 
solemn mass has been celebrated at Prague, under the authority of 
the Cardinal-Archbishop, “ to supplicate the Divine assistance for 
the deliverance of the persecuted Church in Germany.” The new 
ecclesiastical measures ee ee for Austria are meanwhile quite 
unsettled ; but, as a judicial decision has just been given declaring 
the nullity of marriages solemnized by Old Catholie priests, 
and the number of Old Catholics is rapidly increasing in 
—* of the Empire—notably in Northen Bohemia—some 

esh legislation is urgently required. In Prussia the bisho 
have issued a joint memorial, addressed this time, not to the 
Emperor, but to the clergy and laity of their communion 
throughout the country, in reference to Archbishop Ledochowski’s 
imprisonment, “ simply for refusing to sacrifice the liberty of the 
Church, and to deny the faith.” They indignantly repudiate the 
charge of civil disaffection, but insist that there is a point where 
obedience to the civil power must cease, on the acknowledged prin- 
ciple of obeying God rather than man, and that their conscientious 
resistance to laws inconsistent with their duty to the Church is 
not rebellion. They are accused of giving up the Prussian Church, 
by their obstinacy, to destruction ; but if it is destroyed, they dis- 
claim all responsibility for the result. “Sooner let the Church 
perish in its purity than be perverted through the faithlessness of 
its pastors! Christ founded not national Churches, but one 
Catholic Church.” And this Church, they characteristically add— 
for Po png has of course quickened their new-born zeal for 
infallibilism—is placed under the supreme and exclusive control of 


“one man, Peter, and his successors, the Popes.” A good deal of 
irrelevant and sutliciently intemperate abuse follows, of “ those 
apostate heretics who style themselves Old Catholics and are 
Protestants,” which does not add to the foree or dignity of the 
document. And then come anticipations and suggestions for the 
when the people 
the priests are to 


future. Times of tribulation are approachi 
may be left as sheep without a sheghe but 
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attest their fidelity by sacrificing themselves, and the laity are 
earnestly exhorted to stand firm in their faith and loyalty, when 
yan of all ordinary means of grace, and to be sure above all to 
educate their children carefully in the true doctrine of the Church, 
and on no account to accept priestly ministrations at the hands of 
unauthorized pastors, This is evidently intended as a counterblast 
to the memorial recently issued by the Central Committee of the 
Old Catholics of North Germany, to which we called attention the 
other day. It shows that the probable cessation of Catholic 
worship throughout a large part of the country is a contingency 
which the bishops have learnt distinctly to contemplate, and 
that they count on the steadfastness of their flocks in 
abstaining under such trying circumstances from all acceptance 
of the proffered ministrations of the anti-infallibilist clergy. An 
opposite assumption, of extensive though unacknowledged sym- 
pathy with the anti-Papal party in the Church, no less un- 
mistakably pervaded the last Old Catholic manifesto. Which 
assumption is the better grounded, a only can decide. But 
in neither case can the Emperor William’s estimate of the proper 
method of directing “the battle imposed upon him” find favour 
with those who prefer the principle of liberty of conscience to 
what has been not inaptly designated a system which aspires to 
make every priest a certificated Government official, and to subject 
all religious instruction, in church or college, to “the imprimatur 
of a Pope in jack-boots.” 


BLABBING. 


he ts and moralists who have grown eloquent over the 

rings caused in the world by women have generally been 
thinking rather of the tragic than of the comic side of life. The 
Helens who have wasted ships, men, and cities by their fatal loveli- 
ness; the Clytemnestras and Guineveres who have recklessly 
opened the floodgates of crime rather than stifle one guilty passion ; 

e Cleopatras who have enslaved their fatherland for the pleasure 
of making men love them, and those other celebrated women 
whose life has been the old tale of 

Beauty and anguish walking hand in hand 
The downward slopes of death, 

occupy @ much r place in the world of imagination than the 
Catherines and other shrews who, from circumstances over which 
they had no control, have been forced to content themselves with 
the humbler part of making ordinary men miserable in a common- 
lace sort of way. And yet it seems probable that on the stage of 
Fife at least as much pain is caused by the women of comedy as by 
y queens. No doubt the great Spartan elopement gave 
rise to more suffering than is caused by any one case which comes 
before Sir James Hannen. But then against this we may consider 
how much more frequently the case as dealt with by Sir James 
Hannen occurs than the case as handled by Homer. And also we 
may remember that heroic sufferings are not such an unmixed evil 
as those of more insignificant people. There is a large amount of 
good to be set off against the sufferings and pain caused by the 
sack of Troy. But there really is nothing, or next to nothing, 
which we can set off against pd aed miseries caused by the com- 
monplace jilts and shrews and tale-bearers of everyday life. Para- 
doxical as it sounds, there is a sense in which “the greater the 

suffering the less the pain.” 

Among the many modes of tormenting practised by the ordinary 
woman of society, one of the worst is her habit of blabbing, or 
repeating to one dear friend the things that have been lately said 
and done by another dear friend. Some women are positively ill- 
natured and blab from malice. Old maids whose life has been 
soured by disappointments, or who from want of proper education 
in their youth have no satisfactory means of occupation, are some- 
times found to be tainted with this vice. Telling tales is to them 
what torturing flies is to naughty children. The emotion displayed 
by a mother when they tell her that her son at Oxford is constantly 
in the company of such or such a well-known scapegrace; the 
disquiet of a young girl when they hint to her that her lover is 
generally believed to be deeply in debt, or when they repeat to her 
some remark of his which they know she is likely to think “ shock- 
ing”; the annoyance visible in the face of a sensitive man when they 
retail some careless and uncomplimentary remark made about 
him by some one whose good opinion he values—all these 
tokens of suffering cause them positive pleasure. The terror which 
these people inspire among their neighbours gives them a sense of 
power, and affords them some compensation for the neglect of 
ing frivolity of the young, the impudence of officials, the tyrann 
of cabmen, and all the other seal or fancied injuries of pared 
Every London coterie and every country village numbers 
at least one of these harpies; and a man who cannot reckon one 

them among his own near kinswomen may think himself 
fortunate. “ Es muss auch solche Kauze geben.” But these are not, 
after all, the only women who do harm and inflict suffering by 
their habit of blabbing. “To blab,” as Dr. Johnson says, “ usually 
implies rather thoughtlessness than treachery; though it may be 
used in either sense.” The majority of women blab, not from 
malice, but, as somebody is said to have whistled, for want of 
thought. And probably quite as much pain and annoyance is 
caused by thoughtless as by treacherous blabbing. In this, the 
truest sense of the word, every fifth or sixth woman in society is 
a blab, Two elementary principles of social well-being are more 


or less systematically violated by numbers of women in society, 
One of these principles is that there are many things which, though 
not in the strict sense of the word secrets, should not be repeated. 
The other is that there are some persons to whom certain things, 
not secrets, should not be repeated. Both these principles are 
comprised under the more general maxim that the sayings and 
doings of friends are not common property. And both of them 
are, to the infinite misery and discomfort of society, neglected by 
the blab. 

The common blab—that is to say, every fifth woman in society— 
proceeds upon the principle that whatever has not been communi- 


| cated toheras a “solemn secret” she is at perfect liberty to communi- 


cate to another. Not only does she think it perfectly lawful to com- 
municate to her friend of Tuesday whatever happens to have been 
said or done by her friend of Monday, but she looks upon this 
liberty as a kind of natural right, and resents the notion of putting 
any restraint upon herself in such a matter. “How sensitive 
you men are!” she cries, whenever any one after a picnic, a 
water party, or any other day of pleasure—when perhaps many 
unguarded words have been spoken, and some unpremeditated 
deeds have been done—ventures to suggest that it will not add to 
the day’s enjoyment to be continually talking about it all next 
week, At the close of any successful day of this kind, when 
women have been of the party, and when the usual remark is 
made that “ We have had a perfect day,” the reply that naturally 
occurs is, “ Yes, if we might never hear another word about it.” 
But such a wish is very seldom expressed, for the simple reason 
that it would be absolutely disregarded by almost every woman of 
the company. Every one knows that the day after the feast is 
the time when the blab is in her glory. Part of the next morning 
she spends in writing off a few piquant details to her mother and 
sister and most intimate friends ; for the blab is generally quite as 
free with her pen as with her tongue. Her friends say of her, 
“ What a capital letter she writes!” and encourage her by their 
applause and keen appreciation of her funny stories. She has 
acquired a reputation for being amusing, and she knows how to 
maintain it. Ifthe sayings and doings of the preceding day fail to 
afford matter of sufficient amusement or interest, she is not thereby 
baffled. There is always the imagination to be drawn upon. The 
cleverest blabs—those who are most welcome to the women and 
most dreaded by the men of their society—do not rely on memory 
only for their stock in trade. There are few things so funny in 
fact but that they may be made a little funnier by a touch or two 
of fiction. And the woman who is good at repeating is almost 
always good at inventing. The tales which the blab sends to her 
friends in her letters are of course freely used by those friends 
for their own purposes of talk and letter-writing. And the man 
who has taken one of these ladies down to dinner on Monday may 
have the satisfaction of feeling that it is far from improbable that 
by Wednesday some of his remarks will be circulated in two or 
three of the remotest counties of England and Wales. 

But it is in talk, of course, and nearer home, that the blab is 
most effective. Most women would be utterly at a loss for sufficient 
conversation to fill up the gaps after dinner, at afternoon tea, and 
on rainy days, if they were forbidden to repeat and discuss the 
sayings and doings of their friends. Dress is no doubt a topic 
which will fill up a good deal of time. But even dress is not an 
inexhaustible subject, and it has the great disadvantage of not 
being available in mixed company—that is, when there are 
men present. Besides, interesting as the subject of dress it, it 
— in interest to the matters handled by the blab. She is a 

ind of siren, exercising a fatal fascination from which men, as 
well as women, when once they have allowed themselves to become 
used to listening to her, find it very difficult to disengage them- 
selves. You uy to escape from the room. She arrests you with 
one of her usual formulas:— Oh, I must tell you what Mrs. A. 
said the other day. She was talking about you”; or, “I want 
ced opinion on Mr. B. Do you think him clever?” It is of 
ittle use to weigh your words in talking to her. For, however 
innocent and judicious what you say may be, you know that she 
will retail it in such a way as to make you out either malicious or 
silly. If your observations on Mr. B. are disparaging, she tells 
your friends you “ can’t endure him.” If what you say is com- 
plimentary, you are represented as quite “devoted” to him; 
whereas perhaps all the while B. is to you a most ordinary person, 
unassociated in your thoughts with any feelings of intolerance or 
devotion. 

Tickell, writing in the Spectator in 1712, proposes that, in order 
to put to shame a certain class of persons who were in the habit of 
talking rudely in the presence of ladies, a particular form of padlock 
should be designed and sold, with printed directions for fastening it 
on the mouth; and that any woman whose modesty was offended 
by one of those rude talkers should be at liberty to produce the 
padlock and read the directions before his face. Might not some 
such plan as that suggested by Tickell be tried with our blabs 
in the present day? It would not agree with our modern notions 
of politeness to produce a padlock and a printed paper in the course 
of dinner or of afternoon tea. ut surely some enterprising 
firm might design a neat little padlock in aluminium, to be 
worn by ladies as a charm, and to be sent anonymously like a 
valentine by any one who has been injured by the thoughtless 
recklessness of a blab. Advertised in such men’s newspapers as 
the Field or the Army and Navy Gazette, under some such name 
as “‘ The Gentle Hint,” these little contrivances could hardly fail 
to meet with a genuine success. If the ladies to whom they were 
sent wore them, they would answer the purpose of warning unwary 
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men of the danger they ran. And if any blab should decline to appear 
in public wearing her padlock, it might be hoped that she was a 
little ashamed of the habit which it symbolized, and would 
endeavour to reform. To anybody sincerely anxious of curing 
herself of the pernicious habit of blabbing, the little padlock, 
fastened to her bunch of keys, would afford valuable help, remind- 
ing her whenever it met her eyes of her fault and of her resolution 
tocure it. If this suggestion should be adopted by any London 
jeweller, the padlocks might be ready for general use before the 

inning of the next London season. But meantime we venture 
to suggest to all blabs anxious not to let the recess pass away with- 
out ee the work of self-reform, to address themselves to the 
difficult task in the spirit of a prayer which we lately heard attri- 
buted to a little child of six—* Bless dear papa and mamma, and 
help me to cure my tell-tale-titness.” 


NOISELESS STREETS. 
4 great paving controversy in the City has for the present 


been set at rest by the decision of the Commissioners of Sewers. 


that granite, asphalte, and wood shall continue to be employed 
until their respective merits are more conclusively ascertained. 
This seems to be a calgon decision, and we Secs no inten- 
tion of impugning it. Nor are we prepared to espouse the cause of 
any of the rival materials. Granite indeed we hope to see given 
up before long, but it will be as well to decide what substitute 
shall be adopted before it is finally abandoned. It is unfortunate 
that a question of this kind should be complicated by the competi- 
tion of commercial interests. It will no doubt be a serious loss to 
the purveyors of granite if it ceases to be used for paving, and it 
will be a proportionate gain to the manufacturers of asphalte or 
wooden pavement if either is permanently introduced. All we 
are concerned about is the comfort and convenience of the public, 
and we will merely indicate one or two considerations which 
ought to be kept steadily in view. What we have a right to ex- 
pect in London is less noise from traffic in the streets, less 
annoyance from repairs, and such a condition of highway as 
will enable the absurd and monstrous monopoly of the Tram- 
way Companies to be done away with. In order to secure 
these ends the paving should be smooth, level, endurable, and 
capable of prompt and easy repair. Expense is a question of 
altogether subsidiary importance. There is not a great deal of 
difference in this respect between the different materials, and the 
material that answers the p' we have mentioned will cer- 
tainly be the a in theend. A t city like London ought 
not to distress itself about minute fractions of expenditure when an 
important public convenience is in view. Mr. Heywood, the engineer 
to the Sewers Commission, has pre an elaborate report showing 
the different qualities of granite, asphalte, and wood as tested by 
the experience of some six or seven weeks. Asphalte is smooth; 
traffic passes over it softly and with comparatively little noise; 
and, when a small of a street has to be taken up either for 
repair or for getting at the gas or water pipes, asphalte offers great 
advan’ in being easily cut out and restored in the course of a 
few hours. Asphalte, however, in the forms in which it has been 
tried, has one serious defect ; when it becomes moist it is extremely 
slippery for horses, and if they slip they are apt to fall in a very 
distressing manner. Wood, on the other hand, is considered to 
afford the best footing for horses, either in wet or dry weather. 
We should imagine, however, that in frosty weather it would not 
be so satisfactory as asphalte. Wood is also superior to asphalte 
in regard to noiselessness. There is a clatter of hoofs on the festee 
though wheels glide along softly; but in the case of wood the 
sounds of hoofs and of wheels are alike deadened. Anybody who has 
driven along Fleet Street, up Ludgate Hill, and then along Cheap- 
side will understand the difference between granite, wood, and 
asphalte in this respect. As to repairs, the engineer observes that 
in regard to wood experience on this point is too limited to warrant 
a confident opinion ; but he has h that in former experiments 
with wood there has been a tendency in the blocks to wear into a 
round form. The choice, we imagine, must lie between asphalte 
and wood, or some other material or combination of materials that 
may hereafter be invented. For granite there ts really nothing to 
be said. It is slippery, noisy, and troublesome to repair. The onl 
reason for going on with it is that it is there, and that it is as we 
to keep to it until it has been determined what sort of paving shall 
be used instead of it. 

It is the defective condition of the present roads that supplies a 
pretext for the tramway lines. Whether in the shape of macadam 
or in blocks, granite quickly breaks into holes and ridges. If there 
were smooth level highways, omnibuses would only have to be 
provided with wheels wider at the rim in order to answer all the 
purposes of tramway-cars, without monopolizing the best 
of the road and thrusting all other trafhe into the gutter. It 
is the greatest mistake in the world to suppose that it is onl 
the carriages of the upper classes that suffer from tramways. A 
sorts of traffic suffer in at least an equal degree, and the majority 
of the vehicles in the etreets belong to people of the lower and 
middle class who are engaged in " on some of the suburban 
tramway lines there are tramway-cars following and meeting each 
other at intervals of a few minutes. Any one who attempts to 
drive along the middle of the road has to take his chance of bei 
run down by the cars, or of having a wheel wrenched o 
by the rails as he tries to dodge aside, now on the left hand, 


now on the right. Strict adherence to the rule of the road is 
of course impossible. There are usually carts and carriages 
standing by the kerb, and there is no room for any one to 
pass between the standing traffic and the tramway rails. It is 
not merely annoyance and inconvenience which are thus caused, 
but positive danger. On certain days of the week when droves 
of sheep and cattle pass along the chief thoroughfares of South 
London, cattle, tramways, and general traffic are mixed up together 
in the most hopeless confusion, and pedestrians have to struggle 
for the pavement with sheep and bullocks trying to escape from 
premature slaughter under the wheels. There can be no doubt 
that for many people tramway-cars are a great convenience. They 
are cheap, roomy, and comfortable to ride in. But if the roads 
were better, all omnibuses might be constructed after the fashion 
of the tramway-cars. We might also perhaps expect some im- 

rovement even in those atrocious cabs which the Chief Justice 

enounced so vehemently the other day. We hope therefore that 
granite is doomed. As to the relative merits of asphalte and wood 
we have nothing to say. The wooden paving in Piccadilly and 
also on Ludgate Hill is, as it stands, almost as near perfection as 
anything of the kind can be; but it has only been laid for a short 
time; and it cannot be forgotten that former experiments with 
wood were not thought satisfactory. It is said that with proper 
attention the slipperiness of asphalte may be prevented. In Paris 
it does not appear to be bad for the horses ; and perhaps in London 
some means may be discovered of remedying this defect. It must 
not be supposed that everything is known about shoeing horses; 
and it stands to reason that horse-shoes adapted to the unnatural 
roughness and inequalities of granite are not exactly suited to a 
smooth, level road in perfect repair. 

There could hardly be a greater boon to the people of London 
than a diminution in the noise of the streets. The luxury of those 
short peaceful gaps where the wheels roll softly over wood or 
asphalte, having once been known, will surely not be lightly sur- 
rendered as impracticable. After a time, no doubt, most people in 
town get used to the din of the streets; butit is very trying to persons 
of a nervous temperament, and there are —a many who are 
affected by it without being conscious of the cause. In the “ae 
cipal thoroughfares it is impossible to enjoy domestic quiet without 
double windows, and in some City offices the thunder of the traffic 
almost drowns the voices within. The doctors could probably tell 
us how much the fret and worry of London life are enhanced by 
the irritation of perpetual noise; and the > jolting of springless cabs 
over rough stones is not particularly calculated to revive a weary 
frame. London is becoming a magnificent city, and it is surely 
time that a systematic effort should be made to render it a more 
agreeable place to livein. The administration of the City is, on 
the whole, creditable. The streets are well tended. They are 
thoroughly cleaned in the early te, and there are street 
orderlies continually on duty — the day to sweep away fresh 
gatherings of dirt. In the rest of the metropolis, however, the 
streets seem to be left pretty much to themselves. This winter we 
have had no snow; but of course snow might reasonably have 
been expected, and everybody knows that, if it had come, all the 
arrangements for keeping the streets decent would have instantly 
collapsed. The victims of local misgovernment would have had to 
wade along the pavement through deep slush and mire, and, if 
they wished to cross the road, would have found it necessary 
to scale huge embankments of mud and snow on either side. 
The year before last there were mountains of snow in Bel- 
grave Square a week after it had fallen; but it seemed to be 
nobody’s business to cart it away. Even a day or two's rain is 
enough to turn some parts of London into a slough of despond. In 
Brompton and Kensington the wet mud lies in lakes for days together. 
In Piccadilly of a morning you may see a little band of the lame, the 
halt, and the blind, turned out from the workhouse to go through 
the farce of pretending to sweep the roadway. Later in the day, if 
there hasbeen a really serious accumulation of mud, an oldman comes 
forth with a sweeping-machine drawn by a horse, and proceeds to 
plough the dirt up in furrows, which are then left to harden. The 
imbecility of vestry ee yen could scarcely be typified more 
strikingly. A considerable sum is annually spent on so-called 
oo operations, which leave the streets in a disgraceful con- 
dition; but, if me arrangements were made, a very little more 
expense would enable the work to be done thoroughly. It might 
almost be supposed that there was a special clause in the con- 
tractors’ agreements exempting them from any responsibility in 
regard to accumulations of mud and snow. Asa rule, the dirt 
the rain brings is left for the rain to wash away. We do not . 
know how it may be in Paris at the present time ; but under 
the Empire the eo of the principal thoroughfares was 
certainly excellent. Everything was carefully provided for and 
nothing left to chance, and no money was s to do the work 
efficiently. No doubt there were plenty of dirty streets in the 
background, but still it was something that the best parts of Paris 
at least were kept in such good order. If the people of London 
have no regard for their own comfort, self-respect should make 
them anxious to present a respectable ap ce in the eyes of 
the foreign visitors who every year flock hither in greater numbers. 
London is becoming more and more the centre of the world, the 
rendezvous of nations, and should make up its mind to cultivate 
the amenities. It will of course take time before we can have 
smooth and noiseless roadways, but there is at least no reason 
why such roads as we have should not be kept decently clean. 
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THE QUEEN O° SCOTS. 


beautiful and unfortunate Mary Stuart will always excite 
popular sympathy, which will not be diminis by any 
cogency of demonstration that she was less sinned against than 
sinning. Her story may be epitomized in the lines, 
Beauty and anguish walking hand in hand 
The downward slope to death. 
An actress who has youth, good looks, and splendid clothes may 
trust herself to make an impression in this part without much aid 
from the intelligence of anybody else or even of herself. We shall 
— best describe the play which has been produced at the 
incess’s Theatre by saying that it is a very superior specimen of 
what an American critic has called “the dry-goods drama.” The 
play is in five acts, and Mrs. Rousby is in a corresponding number 
of lovely The author Mr. = | 
ined credit bringing on the stage another handsome an 
but faultless, member of the Stuart 
family. It cannot be objected to this play as to Charles I. 


that it contains only a ‘single character, because the author 


has at any rate attempted to give force to the parts of 
John Knox and C The latter part requires that 
which can hardly be found upon the stage—namely, an actor who is 
young, good-looking, graceful, and fairly competent. When an actor 
reaches middle-life, he may know his business very thoroughly, 
but he cannot enact the youthful and ardent lover without some pain- 
ful incongruity. It is conventionally assumed that clever women 
do not grow old upon the stage until they are very old indeed otf 
it; but we are not aware that any similar understanding exists in 
re to men. 

e do not know whether Scottish susceptibilities will be 
wounded by the repugnance of Queen Mary to exchange the climate 
and society of France for that of her native land. Her preference 
for Southern air has certainly been largely shared by her country- 
men, and it must be remembered that she lived in France from her 
fifth to her nineteenth year, and then returned to Scotland to 
find herself a stranger to her subjects, without experience, without 
allies, and almost without a friend. At the gate of Edinburgh she 
was encountered by Knox’s protest against the religion in 
which she had been brought up. Mr. Wills does not under- 
take in this play, as he has done before, to represent that 
all virtue was on the Royal side. The Queen confesses 
a passion for Chastelard, but by way of compensation Knox is made 
to own that the Queen’s grace and beauty have influenced him to 
momentary toleration of idolatry. The “ temptation and weakness” 
of Knox might perhaps have been made impressive, but in fact 
they are slightly ludicrous. We think Mr. Wills’s play might 
deserve to be performed, if that were possible, by an efficient 
company, but it would hardly be likely to survive a temporary 
indisposition of Mrs. Rousby. We believe that a play called 
Griselda, which was written for that lady, was actually performed 
in her absence, but — the patience of the heroine of that play 
had im itself to the audience. Ordinarily the “ dry-goods 
drama” must depend largely for success upon a combination 
of personal charms with handsome dresses and surroundings. It 
would greatly simplify a manager's duty if such a drama 
could be made to succeed entirely by artificial means. At present, 
however, nature must also do her part, and therefore we fear that 
Mr. Wills’s play without Mrs. Rousby would be an utter failure. 
It is difficult for a play which depends so entirely upon one per- 
former, to attain what may be considered nowadays a long run, and 
it is not likely that this play will be nearly as successful as ’Twirt 
Axe and Crown, in which Mrs. Rousby first became known to 
Londoners. In dramatic as well as other history it is to be feared 
that Queen Elizabeth will triumph over Queen Mary. Mr. Tom 
Taylor's play contained many passages of great beauty, whereas 
Mr. Wills makes small attempt at literary success, to which indeed 
he had small encouragement. 

There is beauty and feeling in Mary’s farewell to France, and 
indeed the most prosaic diction could not disguise the poetry 
of the circumstances. had been at sixteen the dauphin’s 
bride, and at eighteen the widow of the King of France. Her 
favourite device had been the two crowns of France and Scot- 
land, with the motto aliamque moratur, meaning that she claimed 
also the crown of England. Henry II. of France died in July 
1559, and in September of the same year Francis, Mary’s husband, 
was crowned at Rheims. Mary was now at the height of her 
o— but it was doomed to be of short continuance. In 

mber 1560 her husband died. By this event Catherine de’ 
Medici rose again to — and Mary, who did not relish being 
second where she had been first, determined to quit France and 
return to Scotland. It would be rude to our Scotch friends to 
apply what Touchstone says of Audrey, “ A poor thing, sir, but 
mine own.” But it may be some mitigation of our sympathy with 

at having to put up with Knox at home to remember that she 
would have had to put up with Catherine in France, and it is at 
least conceivable her beauty might have propitiated any 
man, whereas it would only have exasperated another woman 
who was not young, but probably considered herself hand- 
some. It is quite dntelligible that Mary, as soon as she had 
quitted France, wished herself back again, and exclaimed as she 

upon the fading coast-line, “Farewell! beloved country.” 

‘or poetical oses it is permissible to forget, as she probably 
forgot, that it would have been impossible for her to “get on,” as 
ladies say, with Catherine de’ Medici. Doubtless the French Court 
would have been more tolerant of flirtations with Chastelard or 


other favourites than the mob of Edinburgh, and on the other hand 
Chastelard’s influence might never have prevailed if he had been 
only one among many gallants of his nation who fluttered round 
the Scottish Queen. However, she arrives at Edinburgh, where 
the “rejoicings of the people” are enacted after the usual stage 
fashion, and Knox makes himself very disagreeable without being 
particularly impressive. We do not feel that Mr. Rousby is called 
upon to trouble himself as well as us by attempting to talk Scotch 
in the character of Knox. He confronts the Queen and points toa 
cross hanging round her neck, which he calls the “ mark o’ Baby- 
lon,” and forbids her to enter the city while she wears it. We 
ought not to have forgotten that she arrives on a real live horse led 
by Chastelard, who helps her to dismount, and otherwise pays her 
what they call in breach of promise eases “attentions.” He is 
somewhat too forward, however, in rebuking the crowd, and Mary 
makes a great point by checking him with “No French subject 
shall ever dare dictate to my good Scotsmen.” This sounds very 
fine, but we soon become aware that, if the Queen governs Scot- 
land, Chastelard governs the Queen. For the moment she success- 
fully asserts her authority by saying, “ Stand aside, John Knox, 
and let the Queen of Scotland pass.” 

In the next act Mary makes to Rizzio a confession of her 
love for Cbastelard. This looks like a violent improbability, 
which is not redeemed by either beauty or expediency. Chaste- 
lard overhears this confession, and thereupon performs those con- 
tortions of limbs and features which on the stage are supposed 
to represent a lover's ecstasy. We really do not know how a gen- 
tleman of literary pursuits ought to look, or would look, on hearing 
a young and pretty Queen say that she was in love with him, and 
we can only pity an actor who is supposed first to know this, and 
then to be capable of representing it. Lord James Murray is 
brought upon the seene to help Knox in heaping insults on the 
Queen, which of course Chastelard, like a true knight, resents. All 
this is merely what may be called the common forms of dramatic 
composition, and it isnot redeemed by any uncommon merit in the 
actors. The ou of the populace against Chastelard and the 
forcible entry of the mob, headed by Knox, into the chapel are 
just the kind of incidents in which managers delight. The 
“temptation and weakness of Knox” in his interview with the 
Queen requires a different kind of talent which cannot be hired in 
any required quantity at so much a night. There is nothing out- 
rageous in supposing Knox to be amenable to the influence of 
beauty, and the fact that he was married before Mary was twelve 
years old may for theatrical purposes be disregarded. A greater 
dramatist than Mr. Wills has made one of his characters excuse 
his own weakness by general example :— 

What age, what sex, or what profession, 

Divine or human; from the man that cries 

For alms in the highway, to him that sings 

At the high altar, and doth sacrifice, 

Can truly say he knows not what is love ? 
The last act shows us the bedchamber of the Queen, into which 
Chastelard intrudes, but only to say farewell for ever. The Queen 
is angry, perceiving that this purely sentimental proceeding is 
likely to be unkindly misrepresented. It is to be feared indeed that 
victims of such misrepresentations are rather plentiful in the 
Divorce Court. Then a party of soldiers enters, headed by Lord 
James Murray, to whom the Queen appeals, “ Brother, I love him. 
Dare you slay what your Queen loves?” Lord James Murray is 
equal to the occasion. John Knox also enters, and poses himself 
by the chimney in an attitude expressive, as we understand, of 
regret that he cannot soften the stern resolution of Lord James. 
Chastelard kisses the Queen’s hand, and marches grandly with 
folded arms to execution. Then, after a pause, we hear a volley of 
musketry, and Mary falls senseless to the ground. The last words 
of the play-bill are “ Mary’s only comfort.” We must confess to 
some uncertainty as to what that comfort is, and we will venture 
to hope that it is not Rizzio promoted vice Chastelard defunct. 

There is little in all this beyond ordinary playwright’s work, 
and we do not think we do Mr. Wills injustice in saying that he 
has performed that which he undertook—namely, to write a play 
in which Mrs. Rousby might look nicely. A man is entitled to 
credit for having reached his aim, although it may not be a high 
one. ‘The author has shown the skill of a practised hand in select- 
ing one part of Mary's history which was capable of being simply 
and clearly treated. He could have written a better play, and his 
play might have been better acted, if he and the manager had 
thought it worth while to take the necessary trouble. But proba- 
bly the play and the actors are good enough to fill the house until 
the dresses become shabby, and then some other play of equal 
merit may be forthcoming. Whatever we may think of the quality 
of the “ dry-goods drama,” there is no denying that in quantity it 
is capable of contenting us. 


REVIEWS. 


HAUREAU’S HISTORY OF SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPTIY.* 

OR more than twenty years M. Hauréau has been known 

as a leading authority on the large and diflicult subject of 
scholastic philosophy; but in the preface to this history, the 
first part of which has been recently published, he takes care to 


* Histoire de la Philosophie scolastique. Par B. Hauréau, Membre de 
l'Institut. Premiere Partic. Paris: Durand et Pedone-Lauriel. 
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warn the reader that it is not to be considered as a second edition 
of the book once crowned by the Academy. It is to be regarded 
as substantially a new work. 

The first part comprises the period extending from the time 
of Charles the Great and his immediate successors, who originated 
those schools whence the schoulmen derive their name, to the 
end of the twelfth century. This period, we need scarcely 
say, does not include what is usually looked upon as the 
classical age of scholasticism; and, with the exception of Anselm 
and Abelard, few who figured in it will be recognized by those who 
are acquainted, at least by name, with Thomas Aquinas and Duns 
Scotus. Towards the beginning of the list stands Johannes 
Scotus Erigena, at the end stands Johannes Sarisburiensis—that is 
to say, John of Salisbury. These two men rather mark the limits 
of the pedigree of thought than belong to ft; the first being a semi- 
Pagan, who had but small influence on his successors; the latter an 
accomplished scholar and man of the world, who looks but lightly 
on metaphysical subtleties, and takes a position in the history of 
philosophy not altogether unlike that of Cicero, whom he greatly 
admired. Between these the great personages are St. Anselm, 
William of Champeaux, Roscelin, Peter Abelard, Thierry and 
Bernard of Chartres, and Gilbert of La Porrée. 

The controversy of the period is between the Realists and the 
Nominalists. With the latter party M. Hauréau professedly agrees, 
but he sympathizes with both when they are persecuted by the 
Church, whose position towards medizval shlllestyhey often ap- 
pears capricious in the extreme. His great merit, however, con- 
pt wt fulness of his information and the lucid manner in 
which he arranges it. Exceedingly well compiled is a chapter in 
which M. Hauréau shows the of learning 
to the schoolmen of the period to which his first volume 
refers. Those who now learn for the first time that for some 
three centuries a war was furiously waged between Peripatetics 
and Platonists will naturally suppose that the combatants were 
well posted up in their Aristotle and their Plato. Precisely 
the reverse was the case; and it is this circumstance, not the 
desire to produce two symmetrical volumes, which causes the His- 
tory of Scholastic Philosophy to fall-into two sharply defined parts. 
Greek never flourished at all among the schoolmen, save in 
some a instances, as in that of the Irish Johannes Scotus 
Erigena; but in the second or classical period, with which we are 
not at present concerned, the great leaders of thought, Alexander 
of Hales, Albert the Great, and St. Thomas, Aquinas were in pos- 
session of Latin translations of the greater part of Aristotle’s 
works, and of the Arabian scholia. But there was no such 
intellectual treasure in Christian Europe during the period which 
ends with the twelfth century. Plato, there is every reason 
to believe, was known solely by his Timeus, represented 
p Latin version of Chalcidius. In the ninth century the 

joge of by Marius Victorinus, with 
a@ commentary éthius ; Aristotle’s book De Interpreta- 
tione, translated by Boéthius, with other treatises by the same 
Latin author, and the abridgment of the Categories, attributed to 
St. Augustin, and mistaken for a translation, formed the whole 
Peripatetic library. Towards the end of the tenth century a 
translation of the Categories by Boéthius took the place in the 
better schools of St. Augustin’s abridgment, but was by no means 
generally known. The historian Richer, who about 485 attended 
the lectures of the celebrated Gerbert (afterwards Pope Silvester 
II.), at the school of Rheims, then recently restored, thus describes 
the course pursued, which no doubt comprised everything on the 
subject which was attainable :— 

Dialecticam ordine librorum percurrens dilucidis sententiarum verbis 

enodavit. In primis enim Porphyrii Isagogas, id est Introductiones, 
secundum Victorini rhetoris translationem ; inde etiam easdem secundum 
Manlium (Boéthium) explanavit. Categoriarum, id est, Praedicamentorum, 
librum Aristotelis consequenter enucleans, Peri Ermeneias vero, id est, 
De Interpretatione, librum cujus laboris sit aptissime monstravit. Inde 
etiam Topica, id est Argumentorum sedes, a Tullio de Greco in Latinum 
translata et a Manlio consule sex Commentariorum libris dilucidata, suis 
auditoribus intimavit. 
Nor for nearly two centuries was the store of Peripatetic lore 
increased. Abelard indeed mentions the Physics and Meta- 
physics, but it is evidently on the authority of some early writer, 
for he adds, “Que quidem opera nullus adhuc translator Latins 
lingue aptavit”—a euphemism which of course denotes 
that they were not accessible at all. The belief that Cicero's 
Topics were translated from the Greek was common in the 
middle ages. The logical works of Boéthius, it may be observed, 
were of the greatest importance, inasmuch as they comprised in an 
abridged form nearly all the ae of the Organon, Other writers 
known in the earlier period of Scholasticism were Marcianus Capella, 
an author of the fifth century, who wrote as book on the 
“Liberal Arts”; Caasiodorus, who belongs to a somewhat later 
time, and Pseudo-Dionysius, whose mystical works were translated 
from the Greek by Johannes Scotus Erigena, and who for many 
years was believed to be Dionysius the Areopagite, the contempo- 
rary of St. Paul. 


But this treasury of erudition, scanty as it might be, was more 


than sufficient for its p 3; since the whole controversy which 
agitated the schoolmen of the earlier period may be traced to a few 


lines in the Isagoge of Porphyry, which is now invariably reprinted 
with the works composing of Aristotle. 
his pupil Chrysaorus, Porphyry declares that, although he pro- 


dicables), he does not intend to state, with respect to gemus 
and species, whether these subsist in mere conception only; 
whether, if it be otherwise, they are corporeal or eal; 
and, finally, whether they subsist in or apart from sensible 
objects. The questions thus left unanswered by Porphyry pro- 
duced a mass of disputation, which, lasting six centuries, seemed 
altogether inexhaustible. If answers were not to be found in 
the Isagoge, answers must be devised. So far all the schoolmen 
were agreed. From the difference of the answers the great battle 
between Realism and Nominalism arose. : ‘ 
The second question may here be passed over. It is by their 
answers to the first and third that the schoolmen are divided into 
hostile camps. He who is of opinion that the “ Universals,” as we 
may as well call them, exist otherwise than as mental abstractions, 
is a Realist ; a moderate Realist, if he holds that they only exist 
in sensible objects; an extreme one, if he holds that they have an 
existence apart. He who is of opinion that the “ Universals” are 
mental abstractions only, or merely correspond to words, is in the 
first case a Conceptionalist, in the second a Nominalist par ex- 
cellence. ‘The difference between these two cases is one of detail, 
not of principle; and M. Hauréau uses the word Nominalism to 
comprise them both. It may be doubted indeed whether, with 
the doubtful exception of Abelard’s preceptor Roseelin, who has 
left no writings behind him, a single extreme Nominalist is to be 
found during the period now under consideration. Are 
“ Universals” more or less real than Individuals? According to 
the answer given by a philosopher to this broad question, he is 
ranged by M. Hauréau on one of the two opposite sides, without 
regard to minor distinctions. For instance, the inquiry whether 
the eternal ideas according to which the sensible world is created 
exist in the Divine Intellect alone, or form an intelligible world 
apart from the Deity, is one of detail, merely distinguishing two 
sects of Realists. 
During the first period of Scholasticism, Realism, though it met 
with a rebuff in the person of Gilbert of La Porrée, who appears 
late in the scene, seems on the whole to have been more in 
favour with the Church than the rival system ; and it is somewhat 
curious that the objection made to it by William of Ockham, the 
great Nominalist of the second period—*Non sunt entia sine neces- 
sitate multiplicanda”—seems to indicate that the real danger of 
the doctrine is not recognized by its most distinguished adversary. 
If to every abstract notion that the human mind can form there is 
a corresponding reality, a veritable substance, the number of inde- 
pendent entities threatens to beeome infinite; but it is not 
actually in a direction towards multiplicity that the ible heter- 
odoxy of Realism lies. Under this apparent multiplication, as 
M. Hauréau shows, was concealed the opposite tendeney to absorb 
not only individuals, but species and genera, into “one stupendous 
whole,” of which it could searcely be said that there were any “parts.” 
The advanced Realists, Thierry and Bernard of Chartres, who 
flourished in the twelfth century, propounded a theory which is 
divided by a very fine line from that of Spinoza; and the great Jew 
of Amsterdam might have sung as an evening hymn these lines 
cting the Deity, bequeathed by Hildebert of Lavardin, 
Bishop of Mans, and afterwards Archbishop of Tours, who lived 
somewhat earlier :— 
Supra cuncta, subter cuncta, 
Extra cuncta, intra cuncta, 
Intra euncta, nee inclusus, 
Extra cuncta, nec exclusus, 
Supra cuncta, nec elatus, 
Subter cuncta, nec substratus. 
Supra totus, providendo, 
Subter totus, sustinendo, 
Extra totus, amplectendo, 
Intra totus est implendo. 
It is edifying to learn that this Archiepiscopal Pantheist had 
several mistresses, was the father of many children, and wrote 
elegant verses on licentious subjects; also that officially he was a 
zealous defender of the faith and a fierce antagonist of heretics. 
One of the most complete and peculiar systems of Realism was 
that propounded in a commentary on the treatise De Trinitate 
(falsely ascribed to Boéthius), by Gilbert of La Porrée (Gilbertus 
Porretanus), who lived in the twelfth century. It is described with 
especial minuteness by M. Hauréau, who in this has done 
good service to the history of philosophy; for although Gilbert 
was almost the only thinker of his time who was remembered 
with respect in the second period, he has been neglected by the 
moderns who have recorded the progress of Scholasticism. Ac- 
cording to his view, ~~ the phenomenal world is 
composed of matter and form. But, with — to form, dis- 
tinctions are to be made. The first form is the very essence of 
the Deity; the second belongs to the veritable substances, which 
are fire, air, earth, and water; thirdly, the word “form” denotes 
the essential 7 of existing things, as, e.g. “corporeity” 
(corporalitas) is the form of all bodies. fourth and last form 
is that iar to individual phenomena. The four fundamental 
at is to say, not united to 
ies, but dwell a a superior region, being to the im 
of things what anorigina y, these 
born of forms. The forms of individual things are to be called 
“ forme native,” that they may be thus distinguished from those that 
are eternal. Even a form of the third order, like corporeity, which 
is the universal essence of bodies, is not to be regarded as pure, 
since it enters into gomposition with matter. 
The relation of the universal to the individual subject was oddly 


poses to give him an adequate definition of genus, 
Species, property, and accident (afterwards the five pre- 


illustrated by one of the staunchest of Realists, Bernard of 
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Chartres, and the illustration is thus described by John of 
Salisbury :— 

Ex opinione plurium idem principaliter significant denominativa, et ea 
a quibus dominantur; sed consignificatione diversa, aiebat Bernardus 

otensis, quia albedo significat virginem incorruptam, albet eandem 

introductam thalamum aut cubantem in thoro, album vero eandem sed 
corruptam. 
The superior importance given to the abstract substantive above 
adjective and verbal forms is eminently characteristic of the 
Realists. Their patriarch, if we may so call him, Johannes Scotus 
Erigena, who understood Greek, thus names the Categories 
of Aristotle :—ovsia, rocornc, Tt, Kéivoc, 
xpivoc, mparray, wafciv. In the Categories these names are :— 
ovsia, roiov, éaov, Mode Tl, Tov, TOTE, KeiaMat, Exe”, ToLEiv, 
The only Category that is expressed by a substantive is odria, 
and in the next chapter we read that the being par excellence 
is the individual substance, which can neither be predicated of 
nor inherent in another substance, as tic dv@owzoc. It was this 
identification of reality with individuality that caused the early 
Nominalists to regard themselves as genuine Peripaticians. Those 
who have read the Metaphysics of Aristotle, which they had not, 
may feel inclined to doubt whether he was quite so much of a 
Nominalist as he seemed to be seven or eight centuries ago. 

To return to Gilbert of La Porrée. Following the course pursued 
by the human reason in the investigation of truth, he says that, in 
the first place, man, by his senses, perceives matter and form closely 
connected with each other; then, by an operation peculiar to him- 
self, he abstracts and abstractedly considers (abstractim considerat) 
the degenerate forms which in their “ native” state are united to 
bodies. These forms, however, abstracted though they be, are not 
pure ideas, though they represent them in the human intellect. 
After the work of abstraction is ended—and here comes Realism— 
reason contemplates the ideas which she has abstracted in 
their eternal condition, and is thereby satisfied. The senses 
have made her acquainted with the perishable composite ; she has 
acquired, by means of abstraction, the notion of separate form, and 
she has raised herself to the contemplation of pure truth. 

That which is general, according to the same system, precedes 
the particular. m the genus quality proceeds, for instance, the 
species rationality, which, united to other species, such as ani- 
mality, &c., constitute the human species. Thus we have 
simple and compound species, of which the former are the ten 
Categories, and under all the species are the individuals. Of these 
every one is si , one thing not another, hoc, aliquid. If 
several individ resemble each other in a certain respect, that 
which they have in common does not destroy their personality, but 
constitutes their similitude, or, to speak more reg their con- 
substantiality. Take, for instance, the individual Plato. The 
proprium of Plato is not to be found in any other individual, but 
the wisdom, the stature, the complexion of which the proprium is 
composed may be found inmany others. An individual is, in short, an 
assemblage of consistent , with which no other assemblage 
can be identical, and none of the parts, although theyare singularized 

the combination, are truly singular,inasmuch as they can be found 
where than in the composite Plato. Individuals are substances 
~~ iorapévor), that is to say, they support accidents; but, in the 
place, they must have the common attribute of being, and 

this is impossible unless they partake of a common essence. 

We have dwelt thus at length upon Gilbert of La Porrée, not 
because his doctrine would have been subscribed to by the whole 
body of Realists, but because it contains, as it were, a digest of all the 
views held by different thinkers of the school. We may remark, 
however, that the introduction of the four elements seems to be 
an intrusion on the rest of the scheme. 

The following epitaph will show the estimation in which Gilbert 
was held by his contemporaries :— 

Floruit et cunctis precelluit ille magistris 

Logicus, ethicus hic, theologicus atque sophistes. . . 

i quam facundus verbis fuit atque profundus 

Sensu testantur bene qui legisse probantur 

Tilius in libris magni commenta Boethi. 

Hic alter recte dictusque Boethius ipse 

Cum Gislebertus proprio sit nomine dictus. 
The charitable reader must excuse the long “o” in “ logicus” 
and “ theologicus.” 

On the Nominalism or Conceptionalism of the first period we 
need not expatiate. The great Nominalists belong to a later age, 
and the philosophical (as distinguished from the theological) 

inions of Abelard are such as might be held by an ordinary 

lish or French philosopher of the eighteenth century. 


MOSSMAN’S NEW JAPAN.* 


O* all that region of the earth, already much less extensive 
than one could wish, which still has the charm of mystery, 
Japan was — the most attractive province until very re- 
cently. It is little more than twenty years since Commodore 
Perry first broke through the cordon by which the Japanese had 
for two centuries protected themselves against foreigners. At that 
time next to nothing was known of the internal constitution of the 
country; the early negotiators had to feel their way in the dark, 
and to encounter the accumulated prejudices of many generations. 
However, European ambassadors managed gradually to force 
their acquaintance upon the natives, being considerably aided 
in the process by a judicious display of the powers of steam 


* New Japan. By Samuel Mossman. London: John Murray. 1873. 


frigates armed with rifled guns. Since that period the chan 
which has taken place is generally described as marvellous. Mr. 
Mossman assures us that “ in one short generation the 
Japanese have achieved a position in the civilized world 
that the foremost nations of Europe took centuries to accom- 
plish ; and now their national cry in the peaceful path of 
progress is Forward! Onward! New Japan, the land of the 
rising sun.” According to this statement, it has only taken twenty 
years to teach a nation which was previously the very type of 
obstructiveness to talk the language of the New York Herald. 
The wonder increases when we remark that the time is consider- 
ably shorter during which any really active intercourse has taken 
place. At half the distance of time we have mentioned, that is in 
1863, the Mikado put forth a proclamation denouncing intercourse 
with foreigners, and directing his generals to decide upon the pre- 
cise time “ when communications with the ugly barbarians should 
cease.” In the same year the buildings of the British Legation 
were blown up with gunpowder, probably at the instigation of 
the authorities; and it soon afterwards became necessary for a 
British admiral to shock humane members of Parliament by 
bombarding a city of 180,000 inhabitants. The most obvious 
effect of the foreign interference was to produce a civil war 
which was vigorously carried on for several years, and which 
did not end until 1869. The war, however, resulted in 
the destruction of a feudal oligarchy which had more or less 
governed the country for six centuries; a new system was intro- 
duced ; and in the four years which followed we are told that the 
“ political, social, and religious institutions” of the country have 
been regenerated. A transition which has taken several centuries in 
Europe has therefore only occupied about as many years in Japan. 
The result, assuming it to be accurately stated, is equally surprising 
if we look at it from another point of view. In 1868 the whole 
resident foreign population of Yokohama, the town where the great 
mass of foreigners was congregated, amounted to less than 600 
souls. The number of foreign officials of all kinds employed by 
the Japanese in 1871 was under 400, of whom about 100 were 
living in the interior. The numbers have since increased rapidly. 
Meanwhile, however, the population upon which they had to act 
is said to be about 32,000,000, which exceeds the population of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Amongst other items in the census 
we are told that there were over 1,800,000 military, naval, and 
civil officials of various kinds, and over 400,000 ecclesiastics, 
more than half of whom were Buddhist priests and monks. 
That so large a mass of people, provided with an ancient 
organization upon so large a scale, should have their manners 
and customs radically changed in so short a time by so 
small an infusion from without pretty nearly passes the limit of the 
credible. Compare, for example, the effect which has been pro- 
duced upon the native habits of life in India by a race in pos- 
session of the whole power of Government for several generations. 
We know indeed that a great revolution is being gradually effected 
in that country; but we know also that it has been slowly brought 
about, and that to the present day European influence has in 
many respects scarcely penetrated Fre the surface of society. 
Everybody who properly estimates the extreme difliculty with 
which the substance of national life can be transformed, or who 
will place himself in imagination in the position of a Japanese 
inhabitant of the interior, will be slow to falens that four years 
have there really done the work of centuries elsewhere. The 
hyperbolical language used by travellers certainly convinces us that 
a very remarkable change has taken place, and one which deserves 
the closest attention of qualified observers ; but we must also con- 
fess to a suspicion that it can hardly have penetrated so far as is 
sometimes — and that the Japanese readiness in superficial 
imitation is taken to indicate more than can be fairly inferred from 


the facts. 


‘ than to throw any light upon their solution. 


Mr. Mossman’s book is more calculated to suggest problems 
In fact, it is one of 


| those books which do not imply much research in the writer, nor 


oe to repay the trouble of the reader. 


It reminds us of a 

d of literature which appears in America on the occasion of elec- 
tions, and which is known, we believe, as “ Campaign literature.” 
Weare presented with what appears at first sight to be an elaborate 
biography of a popular hero, and which turns out to be little but 
a series of newspaper cuttings more or less skilfully stitched toge- 
ther. Mr. Mossman has probably availed himself of all the most 
obvious sources of information upon the history of the last twenty 
years in Japan; but, unluckily, the Japanese, who would be the 
best authorities, have not told their story to the world; and a 
great deal that was going on in the interior remains very unintelli- 
gible to the “ugly barbarians.” He is, therefore, to a considerable 
extent thrown back upon gy ps correspondence giving the hasty 
views of an outside observer. A disproportionate space is given to the 
descriptions of “ovations” and various public ceremonials which 
were doubtless amusing at the time, but which have scarcely a 
right to historical commemoration. Moreover, the ag te often 
slipshod, and not seldom absolutely ungrammatical. . Moss- 
man’s English style may be sufficiently indicated by the passage 
which we have already quoted, and by the ingenious paraphrases 
which he has discovered for the hara kiri. In a note that well- 
known phrase is explained as meaning “ belly-cut”; but such a 
—— bit of vernacular is not allowed to intrude into the text, 
where the word is translated into “ abdominal suicide.” But, allow- 
ing for such faults, we may admit that Mr. Mossman has put together 
a tolerably well-arranged summary of recent Japanese history, so far 
as it revealed itself to foreign observers; and that his book may be 
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useful for reference in the absence of any book showing closer 
knowledge and greater powers of description. 

Our best hope, in fact, is that it may suggest to some ne 
observer on the spot the expediency of writing a thorough de- 
scription of the strange revolution which is taking place before our 
eyes, and yet evades our scrutiny with such tantalizing conceal- 
ment. A large number of Japanese youths have been studying in 
Europe and America. Some of them should by this time know 
enough of foreign modes of thought to be able to understand and 
gratify an intelligent curiosity. | Mr. Mossman, though bound to 
be complimentary in his general language, makes a complaint 
which seems to  / that his own inquiries may have been pro- 
vokingly baffled. He tells us that the members of the Japanese 
Embassy had every virtue except communicativeness. He suggests, 
in a hopeless way, that their brains have probably a large organ of 
secretiveness, which will not be diminished to normal proportions 
for many generations. When any questions were put to these 
gentlemen as to their social, political, or religious history, they 
answered in a way which suggested either ignorance or unwilling- 
ness to reveal the truth. We venture to guess that some light 
may be thrown upon this statement by an anecdote recorded about 
their stay in Washington. The Embassy appeared at their first 
reception in complete Japanese Court costume, with ‘‘ satin purple 
underskirts, and rich black overskirts.” The Americans, it seems, 
considered this dress to be grotesque, and the Ambassador be- 
came conscious of the feeling of his hosts, or possibly learnt 
to sympathize with it. Accordingly the rich costumes dis- 
appeared for the rest of the ae and they ever afterwards 
presented themselves in that beautiful dress which has commended 
itself to European tastes—that is to say, black cloth coats and 
chimney-pot hats. We guess, therefore, that the Japanese fancied 
that people who asked them questions meant to ridicule them. 
They have appreciated with excessive keenness our advantages in 
mechanical skill, and possibly overrated the blessings of Western 
civilization. They therefore fall into the characteristic error of 
believing that we cannot possibly be sincere in admiring any of 
their fashions. They resemble lads at the critical who are 
anxious to pass themselves off for men, and are offended by nothing 
so much as by any assumption of interest in their immature habits 
of thought. In fact, the matter of dress is only too characteristic. 
Japanese art is being appreciated in England, whilst it is falling 
into disrepute in its own country. The picturesque native dress is 
thrown aside together with some foolish customs. We may 
approve of the abandonment of the old practice of shaving the 
tops of their heads, though there does not appear to be any 
reason in the nature of things why a razor should not be 
applied to the ry 4 as well as to the cheeks. But it is 
less satisfactory to hear that the soldiers are forced to ape 
the uniforms of the French, or that the nobles are abandon- 
ing their old magnificence of costume. One more element 
of the age is plainly ——- from the world. We are 
too familiar with the process. It seems at present to be a law of 
nature that where a higher form of civilization comes into contact 
with a lower, it either extirpates or degrades it. Savages disap- 
pear; and the semi-civilized peoples assimilate themselves to the 
more degraded ranks of our own society. 

It is impossible not to fear that a similar error is at the bottom 
of many of thosechanges over which Mr. Mossman, and the newspaper 
Correspondents from whom he quotes, express unqualitied exultation. 
All the external peculiarities of other nations have been adopted 
with surprising readiness. Railways and telegraphs and news- 
ge and steamboats and coal mines are making rapid progress. 

he old feudal nobility have converted themselves into Govern- 
ment officials. Some sort of Parliament has been formed, if in- 
deed an improved Parliament has not been contrived, for it seems 
that in Japan all members are not allowed to make speeches. The 
Church has been disestablished with an ease and rapidity which 
may excite the envy of Mr. Gladstone. And yet it must be ad- 
mitted that we cannot yet judge of the effect of such transforma- 
tions. Will the State officials be able to take the place of the 
Daimios in the social order? What is the real meaning of the 
religious which have taken place? According to the 
statistics we have noticed, there were a quarter of a million 
of Buddhist priests inthe a The Mikado appears to have acted 
as energetically as Henry VIII., and to have encountered far less 
resistance. This enormous priesthood was deprived at one blow of 
its State revenues, and told to look for support to the zeal of 
devotees. Celibacy was abolished, and the priests were allowed to 
wear foreign clothes. They are to be allowed to eat animal flesh, 
instead of confining themselves to fish and vegetables. Similar 
measures were adopted in regard to the old national creed, and 
reports have been spread as to the establishment of a new State 
religion which is to amalgamate the Sintoo and Buddhist priest- 
hoods. Here, one would have thought, is matter for a whole 
series of revolutions. What do the true believers think of it? 
Are they inclined to support their priests or the Government? 
If they care nothing for their old religions, what is their state of 
mind about religion generally? Are they inclined to adopt some 
form of Christianity, or to become fine. indifferent, or to take 
| with some s hybrid form of belief compounded out 
of all their old superstitions and the new opinions derivable 


from foreign influence? Such questions certainly suggest much 
food for thought, but apparently we can only reply at present 
that we know nothing certainly about the matter, and that we 
must be content to wait and see. 


LORD LYTTON’S FABLES IN SONG.* 


N°? reader who looks into these two volumes with any dis- 
I cernment can refuse to allow that Lord Lytton has many 
of the elements of merit which to make up the success of a 
poet’s work. We find ingenious thoughts, abundant imagination 
of the graphic if not of the creative kind, and a command of 
language so far above the common as to lead the writer into faults 
of excess. Nevertheless the coexistence of these elements is not 
enough to ensure the desired result. They are all there, but they 
fail of being rightly combined. We admit that the stories are 
well told, that the descriptions are picturesque, and the reflections 
just ; but we read the several pieces for the most part with little 
interest, and after we have laid the book down the general impres- 
sion left on the mind is that our entertainment, notwithstanding 
the pains bestowed in providing it, has fallen out flat and unsatis- 
fying. In one of the earliest in order of these fables there is intro- 
duced the description of a cannon which is loaded, pointed, and 
ready to be fired, but which does not give its fire because the 
match is wet. The image is unhappily too well fitted for an 
application not intended by the author. The book itself seems to 
us to be in a like case. The metal is good, and the charge is good, 
and the aim is good; but the one effectual spark is wanting. 
Somehow it does not go off. There is so much that is 
praiseworthy in detzil that we could almost wish to find ourselves 
singular in our general estimate, and to set ourselves down as 
biassed by some peculiar obtuseness. But our business is to give 
a faithful record of the impression which the book does in fact 
make on us, and we find that we cannot describe it otherwise than 
as we have done. And to a certain extent we can see our way to 
accounting for the result, at first sight anomalous, of poems in- 
niously written by an ingenious author being on the whole dull. 
ome little time ago we had occasion to remark that the time for 
making fairy tales is past. It seems at least probable that the 
time he making fables is past also, and for much the same 
reasons. We are in this age painfully alive to the fact that beasts 
and birds, to say nothing a ome and kettles, do not exchange 
their sentiments in articulate language. And when thoughts and 
feelings which are essentially modern—as is the case with most of 
the contents of this work—are put into the mouths of these cha- 
racters, if we may use such a phrase of a class including things with- 
out even the semblance of a mouth, we instinctively refer the 
action of the fable to the present time, and perceive an incongruity 
which might be laughable if it were wie, but which being 
elaborate is tiresome. Moreover in several of these pieces not only 
the thought but the objects introduced and the surroundings are 
unmistakably and even obtrusively modern; for instance, when 
the various parts of a steamship’s engines are represented as con- 
spiring against the oil, with the result of an explosion that sends 
the ship to the bottom. The concluding lines of the piece, which 
are a good specimen, may be quoted here in anticipation of the 
place where they would naturally come in our subsequent remarks 
on the style and execution :— 
Deep in the buried boiler lives 
(Pleased with his habitation) 
A codtish. And that codfish thrives, 
And finds the whole creation 
Created on a perfect plan, 
Perceived with pious pleasure 
Even by a codfish, when he can 
Contemplate life with leisure. 

There is another remark to be made on the general conception of 
these Fables. A shrewd observer has said that the fault of 
Eastern bles is that “birds and beasts are made to reason, 
instead of representing the passions and affections they really share 
with men.” Here the fauna and flora of Lord Lytton’s imagina- 
tion are made not merely to reason, but to speculate. At the end 
of the first volume we have a versified form, which can well 
enough hold its own notwithstanding the number that have 
preceded it, of the question to which all the questions of philosophy 
are reducible—W hat does all the world mean? As thus:— 

To what end, 

O Time, dost thou from bright to sable turn 

The restless spheres of thy revolving hours ? 

Whence slide the silver twilights in between, 

Dreamily shuddering ? Say, what is’t ye roll, 

Night-wanderers mute, in mystic vapour veil’d, 

That linger laden on the lone hill-tops, 

And pass, like sorrows with a tale untold ? 

Who wrought the unimaginable wrong 

Thou callest upon ruin to redress, 

Thou moaning storm that roamest heaven in vain, 

Triumphant never, never long subdued, 

Beautiful anarch! Answer, morn and eve, 

Why to your coming and departing kiss 

Blush, wrapt in rosy joy, the mountains old ? 

What happens nighest heaven, and unbeheld, 

To _— thee headlong from thy native haunts, 

Wild torrent cradled in the tranquil cold ? 
But all this is delivered by no human speaker, but from the beak of 
a ca le. We cannot away with such an extension of the 
license of fable. Ferrier probably went too far when he said that all 
animals but man were “‘ incarnate absurdities gazing on unredeemed 
contradiction ”; but the speculative turn of this eagle seems to us 
an absurdity in the other direction which is made rather worse by 
being intensified in poetry. We cannot admit a transcendentally 
minded bird of prey, even though he utters one really fine line in 


* Fables in Song. By Robert Lord Lytton. Edinburgh and London: 
Blackwood & Sons. 
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his opening burst of indignation against the men or beasts (it does 


not appear which) who live as slaves of custom :— 


Thus lose they all the lives they never lived. 


Lord Lytton ascribes to his eagle not only the power of specula- 
tion, but also the peculiar intellectual emotion which goes along 
with it in the human mind, and this, so far as the style goes, with 
perfect seriousness. An eagle being in fact a highly organized 
animal with a will of his own, and by no means contemptible 
wits, there is just enough false plausibility in the suggestion to make 
one distinctly reflect that it is impossible. If a tabulist wants to 
introduce speculation, it is better to take inanimate objects, whose 
reasonings we accept without hesitation as belonging to an 
absolutely conventional world. We are not at all surprised when 
Omar Khayyim's discontented wine-jars give us their views of 
natural theology. And one of Lord Lytton’s more successful 
attempts in these volumes is the poem entitled “Cogito ergo 
sum,” where a balance, representing the philosophy of free-will, 
takes up this formula as his text, and is soundly rebuked by the 
weights, representing the philosophy of necessity. The weights 
sum up the position of extreme idealism very neatly :— 

Thou dost think, and so art ? {State the truth as it is, 

Thou dost fancy thou thinkest, and thinkest thou art. 


The controversy is ended by a deus ex machind in the shape of the 
= who confiscate the weights and balance together as being 
So far as to the matter and conception of the work. In the 
manner there is so much inequality that it is next to impossible to 
give any judgment on it asa whole. Lord Lytton appears to be 
an exceedingly facile writer, and we suspect he would write better 
if he were not so facile. He commands several styles up to a cer- 
tain point, but pays for this versatility by a touch of the amateur’s 
imperfection in all. Probably he might be an admirable parodist 
if he chose. Consciously or unconsciously he has come wonder- 
fully close to Mr. Browning in one or two places. In the intro- 
ductory stanzas of the first volume these lines occur :— 
Yet here, but a step at the most, or two, 
From the door of the well-known mill 
Which all the while must be near at hand, 
‘or the sound of it follows me still) 
I am lost in a forest whose glades expand 
O’er me, before me, immense and dense ; 
Where shadow and sighing sound profound 
Pour into my spirit a sense intense 
Of dimness and distance ; and, turning around 
And around myself, I no further have got 
Than the wheel of that mill, which, the more to confound 
My confusion, I hear, tho’ I see it not. 
This might be passed off on many readers as Mr. Browning's own. 
About a quarter of the volume distant in space and turning of 
leaves, but wide as the poles asunder in spirit, we find some 
verses on the model of Wordsworth’s childish manner, which are 
more faithful to the original than the parody in Rejected Addresses, 
if not so amusing :— 
A little child, scarce five years old, 
And blithe as bird on bough ; 
A little maiden, bright as gold, 
And pure as new-fall’n snow. 
Things seen, to her, are things unknown: 
Things near are far away : 
The neighbouring hamlet, next our own, 
As distant as Cathay! 
And these various styles are assumed and put off with a rapidity 
which is somewhat perplexing, and inclines us to wonder if the 
writer may not have some covert design of playing tricks on the 
public. The same facility of execution which has led him into these 
vagaries is probably also responsible for a certain dashing careless- 
ness in detail that sometimes becomesa seriousfault. Take the battle- 
scene to which we have already referred for another purpose. The 
action takes place at the critical point where a battery whose fire 
carried the day has been posted. We are told of a gunner killed 
by “a random shell.” How could it be random at such a place ? 
The epithet would have been proper if, instead of falling in the 
battery, it had gone over it a mile or so to the rear and then burst 
among men in reserve or camp-followers. Then comes the “ brazen 
orb” of a cannon-ball, an object which never was brazen except 
— in a happily obsolete conventional dialect which made 
stand for all metal indiscriminately by a false analogy from 
the Greek and Roman poets, resting ultimately on no better ground 
than that at the date of the Homeric poems iron had not yet sup- 
planted bronze in general employment. Again, the gunner’s match 
is called “ death’s nimble adept,” a phrase to which we confess we 
can attach no meaning at all. These little matters have struck our 
attention within a few consecutive There are also sundry 
roughnesses of metre and tricks of alliteration which might with- 
out difficulty have been avoided. But alliteration is a tempt- 
ing instrument for a writer with an abundant vocabulary, and 
Lord Lytton often makes it effective. The following is a fair 
instance 


A child, as from school he was bounding by, 

Near the wall of a carpenter’s workshop found 

A lustrous shaving that lured his eye ; 

And this treasure he timidly pick’d from the ground. 
The thing was tender, transparent, light, 

Silk-soft, odorous, vein’d so fine 

With rosy waves in the richest white, 

Rare damask of dainty design ! 


The “ lustrous shaving” has the undesigned air of @ grotesque 


commentary on Mr. Holman Hunt’s last picture. Sometimes, 
again, the poet lapses into prosaic discursiveness by mere force of 
metrical fluency ; he seems to run on with his story and comments 
without remembering that he is writing verse. 

The defects we have mentioned bring parts of Lord Lytton’s 
workmanship below the average of what we have a right to expect 
from a cultivated scholar. But his curious inequality has a 
favourable side also, and his merits when he is at his best are very 
much above such an average as in most cases would be indicated 
by the faults we have found. We feel bound therefore to con- 
clude by giving a specimen of his happier passages. He seems to 
us strongest in descriptions, and we choose this of a sculptor’s 
studio from the second volume :— 

Large was the chamber ; bathed with light serene 
And silence tuned, not trowbled, by the sound 
Of one cool fountain tinkling in the green 
Of laurel groves that girt the porches round. 
And in that chamber the sole dwellers were 
Ideas, clad in clear and stately shape ; 
Save one, a prisoner, huge, uncouth, and bare, 
Hung fast in fetters, hopeless of escape, 
And broken at the heart,—a Marble Block. 
Even as a hero, in base ambuscade 
Fallen ; so, fall’n, and from his native rock 
Borne here in chains, the indignant Marble mace 
No moan; but round, in dumb remonstrance gazed ; 
And, gazing, saw, surprised, all round him stand 
The images of gods. With right arm raised, 
Jove launch’d the thunders from his loaded hand: 
A light of undulating lovelinesses, 
Rose foam-born Venus from the foam ; and, dread 
With dismal beauty, by its serpent tresses 
Did sworded Perseus lift Medusa’s head : 
There paused a-tiptoe wing-capp’d Mercury : 
Apollo, pensive smiling, linger’d here : 
There stately Pallas stood, with brooding eye, 
Full arm’d, and grasp'd the gis and the spear. 
After all there will probably be great differences of taste as to the 
general efleet of Fables in Song, and the best counsel we can give 
the reader is to look at them and judge for himself. 


DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN.* 


ALLAM, a critic not given to enthusiasm, Thomas Campbell, 
and Robert Southey, have concurred, with some variations 
in degree of praise, in giving Drummond a high place among the 
English poets who appeared after the close of Shakspeare’s work 
and before the beginning of Milton’s. It is a general belief that he 
greatly excelled as a writer of sonnets, and is second only to Shak- 
speare as a sonnet-artist. He became known as a poet while Ben 
pe was the recognized head of English literature. Jonson made 
a visit to Scotland towards the end of 1618,and was hospitably 
entertained by Drummond for two or three weeks, including 
Christmas, at “classic Hawthornden”; so Sir Walter Scott has 
described the beautiful spot on the Esk, within easy reach of 
Edinburgh, where Drummond, laird of Hawthornden, poet and 
keen but not noisy politician, passed a studious and epicurean ex- 
istence. Drummond carefully took notes of Ben Jonson's con- 
versations while he was his guest; he did not publish them; but 
more than sixty years after his death his son permitted the pub- 
lication of a copy. The impression produced by Drummond’s 
notes of the conversations is unfavourable to Jonson’s character in 
respect of vanity and uncharitableness; and Gifford, Ben Jonson’s 
editor, was moved by a biographer’s wrath to denounce Drummond 
furiously for his truthful narrative. “ Perverse and utterly absurd 
and bulldog-like attacks on Drummond for supposed malignity,” is 
not too strong a description of Gifford’s invectives given by Dr. 
Masson. Hallam had previously said in a more judicial tone, 
“The furious invective against Drummond for having written 
— “Zemoranda of his conversations with Ben Jonson, which 
e did not publish, and which for aught we Imow were perfectly 
faithful, is absurd ; any one else would have been thankful for so 
much literary anecdote.” And it so happens that Drummond’s 
notes of his conversations at Hawthornden with Ben Jonson, 
his free-living and censorious guest, are a treasure of contemporary 
aneedote and unconscious self-confession. Dr. Masson thus relates 
the editorial history of this remarkable document :— 
In the 1711 edition of Drummond’s Works (pp. 224-226) there was printed 
a very imperfect, though not unfair, compilation of Drummond’s Memoranda 
of Ben’s visit, under the title of “ Heads of a Conversation betwixt the 
famous Poet Ben Jonson and William Drummond of Hawthornden, 
January 1619.” ‘This compilation, which the editors of that edition had 
thought sufficient, was all that was accessible for more than a hundred years ; 
and it was on it that Gifford, in his Life of Jonson, founded his perverse and 
utterly absurd and bulldog-like attacks on Drummond for supposed malig- 
nity, &c. When Mr. David Laing began, in 1827, hisexamination of the 
Hawthornden MSS. in the possession of the Antiquarian Society of Scotland, 
he hoped to find the originals of the precious Notes among those MSS. In 
this he was disappointed,—finding only the empty envelope which had 
contained the Notes, and which bore the inscription, “Jnformations and 
Manners by Ben Jonson to W. D., 1619;” but his further search was 
rewarded by discovering, in a miscellaneous collection of MSS., entitled 
Adversaria, in the hand-writing of the Scottish antiquary, Sir Robert 
Sibbald, preserved in the Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh, a complete 
transcript of the missing document, made by that antiquary, apparently 
between 1700 and 1710. From this transcript, headed “* Jnformations by 
Ben Jonson to W. D., when he came to Scotland upon fvot, 1619,” Mr. Laing 
edited the long-lost relic, with valuable notes, in a paper read before the 


* Drummond of Hawthornden ; the Story of his Life and Writings. By 
David Masson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature 
in the University of Edinburgh. London: Macmillan & Co. 1873, 
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Society of Scottish Antiquaries, January 9, 1832, and afterwards published 
in their Transactions (Arch. Scot. 1V., 241-270). A separate edition of 
the same, with a Preface by Mr. Laing, appeared in 1842 as one of the 
publications of the Shakespeare Society. Altogether, this is one of the most 
interesting of the many services to Literary History that have been rendered 
by Mr. Laing in the course of his life-long labours and researches. 


After Jonson left Hawthornden, letters of courtesy and admira- 
tion were exchanged between him and Drummond; and the latter, 
acquitting himself of a small commission, wrote to Jonson, as to a 
literary king, “If there be any other thing in this country unto 
which my power can reach, command it ; there is nothing [ wish 
more than to be in the calendar of those who love you.” This is 
the world’s style; and doubtless Jonson’s genius and fame were 

owerful attractions to Drummond. But Drummond, studying 

im in the flesh, saw all his uncouth and grating faults, and for 
his own conscience sake eased himself by writing down the 
judgment of his heart of hearts on the great and grand Ben :— 

This is what he appended to his Memoranda of Ben’s visit by way of 
summary of the impressions which Ben’s personal presence and demeanour 
had made upon him :—* He [Ben faent io a great lover and praiser of 
himself; a contemner and scorner of others; given rather to lose a friend 
than a jest ; jealous of every word and action of those about him (especially 
after drink, which is one of the elements in which he liveth) ; a dissembler 
of ill parts which reign in him, a bragger of some good that he wanteth ; 
thinking nothing well but what either he himself or some of his friends and 
countrymen hath said or done: he is passionately kind and angry ; careless 
either to gain or keep ; vindictive, but, if he be well answered, at himself. For 
any religion, as being versed in both. Interpretcth best sayings and deeds 
often to the worst. Oppressed with phantasy, which hath ever mastered his 
reason, a general disease in many poets. is inventions are smooth and 
easy ; but above all he excelleth in a Translation.” This is, no doubt, a 
perfectly honestly summing-up of Drummond’s impressions; he was quite 
entitled to put it on paper if he chose ; and Ben Jonson’s admirers ought to 
be the last to object to such frankness. At the same time it does come a 
little gratingly in the eontext of the interchanged letters between the two 
men; and, with all allowance for any temporary discomfort to Drummond 
as Ben’s host, one cannot but see that his fastidious tastes and his literary 
predilections disqualified him for admitting to his liking, as fully as another 
might have done, such a buge creature as Ben, faults and all. Perhaps also 
one can trace in Drummond’s words something of the irritation of a Scot at 
the sprete mjuria patrie. Although he himself acknowledged the literary 
barrenness of Scotland at that time in comparison with England, and did 
not over-estimate the exceptions that might be found in Sir William 
Alexander’s poetry and his own, yet Wos etiam colimus Phebum had been a 

wing feeling with him ; and it may have been a little hard to hear Ben 

onson talk patronizingly of recent Scottish attempts as not bad for a region 
so far from the London centre, and recommend a course of Quintilian and 
English Grammar as discipline for something better. 


Dr. Masson has quoted largely from Mr. Laing’s copy of the con- 
versations; these extracts are by far the most interesting part of 
his volume, and we wish he had given the entire conversations, 
instead of still leaving the reader to seek them in the Transactions 
of the Scottish Antiquaries’ Society or the Shakespeare Society's 
publications. 

Michael Drayton, the author of the Polyolbion, had some months 
before Jonson's visit sent Drummond a cordial greeting of sympathy 
and admiration as from a literary brother, and there thus began a 
warm epistolary friendship which ended only with Drayton's 
death. They never saw each other. In the year 1618, in which 
Jonson visited Drummond and Drayton opened a correspondence 
with him, Drummond was in his thirty-third year, Ben Jonson in 
his forty-fifth, and Drayton in his fifty-sixth. It was then but 
four years since Drummond had published his first poem; that was 
an elegy on the death of James I.’s eldest son, Prince Henry, whose 
death made the future Charles I. heir; “Tears on the Death of 
Meeliades ” was the name of the work. It had been followed by a 
volume of miscellanies, “ Amorous, Funeral, Divine, Pastoral, in 
Sonnets, Songs, Sextains, Madrigals,” many of them telling his own 
deep love-happiness, and deeper love-sorrow, when his mistress 
died ; and lastly, in the preceding year, 1617, he had produced 
“ Forth-Feasting,” a poem of compliment to James I. on his visit 
to Scotland. A contemporary Scotch poet, Sir William Alex- 
ander of Menstrie, afterwards Earl of Stirling, who has left a 

oetic fame of about the same order as Drummond’s, had followed 

James I. from Edinburgh to London, and held office in James’s 
Court, being a Gentleman of the Bed-Chamber and later, Secretary 
of State. He bruited the fame of Drummond, whom he dearly 
loved, among the London poets. “ Little do you think,” wrote 
Drayton to Drummond, “how oft that noble friend of yours, 
Sir William Alexander, that man of men, and I have remembered 
you before we trafficked in friendship.” “That most excellent 
spirit and rarest gem of our North” had been Drummond’s own 
description of Alexander. Drayton coupled Drummond and 
Alexander in eulogistie verse :— 

So Scotland sent us hither for our own 

That man whose name I ever would have known 

To stand by mine, that most ingenious knight, 

My Alexander, to whom in his right 

I want extremely. Yet, in speaking thus, 

I do but show the love that was ’*twixt us, 

And not his numbers ; which were brave and high, 

So like his mind was his clear —e. 

And my dear Drummond, to whom much I owe, 

For his much love, and proud was I to know 

His poesy. For which two worthy men, 

I Menstrie still shall love, and Hawthornden. 


Ben Jonson told Drummond that Drayton “ feared him 
[Jonson] and he [Jonson] esteemed not of him yton J,” and that 
“Sir WillianY Alexander was not half kind to him [Jonson], 
and neglected him, because a friend to Drayton.” These were 
samples of Jonson’s bad tongue for his neighbours; the bad tongue 
was still more strikingly exemplified in such speeches as this on 


Inigo Jones :—“* When he wanted words to express the greatest 
villain in the world, he would call him an Inigo”; and another on 
a batch of writers—“ Sharpham, Day, Dekker were all rogues, and 
Minshew was one; Abraham Fraunce, in his English hexameters, 
was a fool; Markham was not of the faithful, te. poets, and a 
base fellow ; such were Day and Middleton.” 

Drummond of Hawthornden, the Story of his Life and Writings, 
is, in Dr. Masson's treatment, the history of Scotland, literary and 
political, from 1585, the year of Drummond's birth, to 1649, at 


which Drummond died. We have taken the measure of Drum- 
mond’s literary fame. He was also a writer of political tracts, 
following politics in his library, greatly averse to all the changes 
amidst which he lived, but from prudence and a love of quiet out- 
wardly conforming himself to inevitable changes. He speculated 
and wrote at Hawthornden, and kept aloof in the main from the 
noisy outward world, and shunyed the storm. Dr. Masson speaks 
very often of Drummondism as his political creed, and, in unconsci- 
ous zeal for his hero, seems to treat it as an active power in politics, 
Thus it may have been some years after his death, when, as is often 
the case, admirers of the past got up a factitious interest in the 
writings, little heeded while he lived, of the cultivated Episcopa- 
lian and Royalist politician of Hawthornden :— 

In 1659, or just before the Restoration, there was a new London Edition 
of Drummond's Collected Poems. . . . InScotland, of course, his reputa- 
tion continued to be most cherished among those who looked back with 
affection on the political part he had taken. After the Restoration, when 
Episcopacy was re-established, these were no longer the suppressed minority, 
but the triumphant Tory party, in possession of the Government for 
Charles II., oppressing and persecuting in their turn the relics of the ultra- 
Presbyterian Covenanters or Whigs, and rehabilitating as well as they could 
both the properties and the memories of Scots who had suffered for their 
Royalism. Hawthornden, one finds, had begun by this time to be visited 


on Drummond’s account. 
* * * 


* 

Altogether the Scottish Episcopalians in Queen Anne’s reign were a very 
interesting and well-marked portion of the Scottish population, scattered in 
the South and West, but numerous in the North and Northern Highlands, 
with many men of talent among them, and keeping up traditions, both 
political and literary, from the past of Scotland, very ditferent from those 
which stirred the souls of Scotsmen of the type of “douce David Deans.” 
The martyred monarch Charles I. and his faithful Cavaliers ; the heroic 
memory of Montrose; the horrible Interregnum of Noll Cromwell and his 
crew of miscreants ; the Blessed Restoration of the jolly King Charles IT. ; the 
gallant Claverhouse and his splendid rough-ridings among the canting Whigs; 
confusion to the memory of the Dutchman ; long life and better days yet 
for the King over the water; down with allsour Religion, and up with the 
right Church; such were the phrases and sentiments distinguishing the 
Scottish Episcopalians from the rest of the nation. 

Naturally it was among these that it became a pious duty, seventy years 
after Drummond’s death, to put forth a complete edition of his works, and 
assert his claims to be remembered even in the midst of the new Literature 
of Queen Anne’s reign. At all events it was Bishop John Sage, the chief 
of the Scottish Episcopalian clergy of his time, that undertook this duty. 

Dr. Masson’s zeal and industry are well known, and, though it is 
difficult to account for his choice of Drummond of Hawthornden 
for treatment in the same exhaustive and encyclopedic manner 
in which he has been so long engaged in F wos Milton, 
he has certainly produced an interesting and readable volume. 
There is so much of freshness and geniality about Dr. Masson 
that no work of his can be despised. The faults of style of 
his Life of Milton recur in this volume; and we wish he 
could be cured of his mannerisms and colloquialisms. Why 
will Dr. Masson persist in offending his readers by such ill- 
chosen eccentricities as that Ben Jonson, journeying to Scot- 
land, was “on the tramp northwards,” or (Laud accompanying 
Charles I. on his coronation visit to Seotland) that, “ wherever 
Charles went among his Scottish subjects, the red-faced little 
English Bishop was seen trotting at his tail.”__These are only two 
samples of numerous unhappy deviations of Dr. Masson into what 
we can only call vulgarity and slang. 


TRANSMIGRATION.* 


R. MORTIMER COLLINS dedicates his latest novel to a 
lady of rank, “ whom,” as he writes, “ all who desire ‘ the 
reservation of our religion and our loyalty to our Queen” must 
onour for her courage in their defence.’ To what display of 
courage he refers we are not told. Happily, in these times but 
very slight calls have to be made on the courage of any man, much 
less of any woman, in the defence of our religion and our Queen. 
The day perhaps may come when Mr. Bradlaugh, with his hun- 
dreds of thousands, shall assemble outside Westminster to attack 
both the one and the other. But the shoemakers of Northampton 
have not risen yet, and we have no doubt that, if troublous times 
came, they would rather stick to their last than to Mr. Bradlaugh. 
Nevertheless, free as is the Queen’s person from any risk of 
violence, we cannot say quite so much of the Queen’s English. 
On this the most outrageous attacks are constantly made, by 
writers too, like Mr. Mortimer Collins, who cannot plead as their 
excuse their entire ignorance of language. Mr. Collins is familiar 
with Greek, so far at least as to enrich his own tongue 
with the new words “psithurism” and “cheirognomy,” and 
to variegate his pages with scraps of Greek quotation. He has 
also, we infer, read a good deal of English, for in a letter 
which he lately wrote to the Times, in correction of a mis- 
‘quotation of an English poet, he informed the world that “in- 


By Mortimer Collins, Author of “Marquis and 
c. &e. 3 vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1874. 
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the beginning of which Charles I. was executed, and at the end of. 
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urage 
no isplaying, and little 
the preservation of our language, which is ly an con- 
siderable danger. It may be the case, however, that he has his 
particular set of readers for whom, as regularly as the quarter- 

d, he brings out his three fresh volumes. Per- 
so accustomed to his big talk that, if he 

to them in words of common sense, they would 
ene and all refuse to hear him. A used to be told of an old 
Irish member of Parliament who at first election after the 
t Reform Bill was informed that his new constituents were not 


are i 
from "room for diplaying ladies fora 


well enough before. On the h accordingly he began, 
* Gentlemen, I before you—” t here he broke down, 
and could not, though he tried more than once, get a word further 


tlemen ” 
out of a 


applause. They would, if they had presence of mind, at once go 
back to their own style, and Mr. Collin would talk of “ scintillas 
and scintillating flashes,” and “wonderful blue eyes that scintil- 
lated a strange light,” and “bright scintillating eyes,” and “ the 

otic ocean,” and the “ phaesimbrotous sun.” There is no chance 

of such writers as these taking to English or good sense. 
Even if they are capable of either one or the other, their literary 
eonnexion lies all the other way, and neither religion nor loyalty 
ean expect a man to disregard his connexion. 

We should be surprised, however, if Mr. Collins’s readers were 
content with so little variety in the fare he serves up before them. 
Eyery one who has read one of his stories has read all. His 
mode of making a story is of the simplest. He takes half-a- 
dozen heroes or so with vast appetites, and half-a-dozen heroines 
with appetites if, not quite so vast, and somewhat more dainty, yet 
sharp enough. almost every chapter he gives an account of 
what was eaten, and, like a preacher who has chosen a very long 
text and constantly repeats it in every division of his sermon, 
easily manages to cover a good deal of ground. Mr. Collins would 
— show more dramatic power, though scarcely so much of 
that Conservative loyalty of which he is so proud, if he were to 
allow his characters a certain variety in the food they delight in. 


It is not every one who has a relish for anchovy paste, nor does 
the inhabitant of every “stately yet riant buil ” call for 
rumpsteak and oyster sauce or burg biscuits. he would 


only, in the next volume he writes, copy in on every tenth page or 
wo the list of the dishes given at the various restaurants at which 
he may have lately dined, his a be more lifelike and no 
less interesting. n he has fi 


Now I had intended to appear quite as t a fool as Algy, that we 
maght remain in the same form; but this snuffy’s man’s insolence annoyed 
me. So I worked the immortal pons asinorum out in the very words of 
Eachid, evidently to Glanville’s amazement ; and then I said : 
demonstration is 


“Euclid’s com; Allow to 
‘ ly complex. me to try 
A a’ 
A A 
BC 3p’ 


Let the isosceles triangle anc be laid on its opposite side as in a’c’ B’. 

ual to A’c’, a’B’, 
angle BAC toc’ a’ B’. fore the 


ABC is equal to a’c’ B’, which is the same as 
ace.” 


From his mathematics he will perhaps pass on to some tremendous 
+ Ao thrashings, where the people who have eaten all 
dinners, and smoked the cigarettes, and drunk the m 
always knock down those of whose eating and drinking we are tol 

bng. So ly is this the case that it is quite easy at the 
ing of any of his novels to find out who at the end of the 


stery are to gain the day and to the numerous _heiresses, by 
meticing whose eating it is that is told at | Now and then 
tadowr! is an exception to this rule in case of some very 


old earl who is as fond of anchovy toast as the rest ; but 
all probability will die penitent, after first slipping a cheque 
or 80 d. A 
o and 8 uiet ing can introduced, else 
would lock Sina shen 


The hero, of course, will break the bank, and when a friend comeg 
in the next morning hard up for twelve thousand pounds or some 
such trifle, will tell him that “there are rolls of notes to the 
amount of twenty thousand lying about somewhere, and that the 
villain (his servant) can find them.” Next may follow a dis. 
cussion on “the metaphysic of music, which,” according to Mr, 
Collins, “has never yet been thoroughly investigated.” Thence 
a few remarks on “the greatest neoteric mathematician” can 
easily lead to a subject in which Mr. Collins finds almost as 
much pleasure as in —e about eating—namely, abuse of Mr, 
Darwin. Mr. Collins or his heroes demolish the great modern—we 
ought to say neoteric—naturalist with as much ease as they would 
a Trumps It is admirable to think of a mind so comprehen- 
sive that it can descend to anchovy paste, and rise to the loftiest 
heights. We will give our readers a chance of rising with it:— 

I am of opinion that we do not yet half understand the philosophy and 
psychology of sexual completion. Our modern sophists are so anxious to 
prove the non-existence of God and the monkey pornnage: Bs) man, that 
questions of real importance are forgotten. A Universe self-created is far 
less ~~ than a creating Deity ; a monkey made as a caricature of 
man is far more probable than the development of man from a monkey. 
The thing cannot be done. Even a Darwin could not be grown from the 
chimpanzee . . . and there could be no easier form of the experiment. 

But, O ye philosophers and students in life, there is room for great dis- 
covery in connexion with the higher nature of man. It is not our relation 
toward the beasts that perish which requires investigation; it is our 
relation towards God, who created us in his own image. Just at this 
moment we have fallen on a time when sham science is rampant : when 
anything new is accepted by all the shallow thoughtless people whose minds 
have no real culture. 

All that is needed, after he has shown his readers how infinitely 
Mr. Darwin is beneath them, is for Mr. Collins to introduce them to 
company which they can with good reason reverence. He is not 
the man to leave them for many pages together without the 
pleasing society of some man of title. His noblemen are often 
very wicked, it is true, but, wicked though they may be, they 


always, we are confident, “ desire the preservation of our religion 


and our loyalty to our Queen.” We like theabrupt manner in 
which we are introduced into their company. A chapter opens, 
and we suddenly find ourselves familiar with people of the highest 
rank, and familiar with their vices too. Thus the fifth chapter of 
the first volume opens in very big capital letters with “ Plan- 
tagenet Aquila, Marquis of Cregi, was the descendant of a race 
whose men were always sans peur et sans reproche, while the 
women were generally sans peur only.” This noble youth was 
living “ with no perceptible income, except what he won at-_play,” 
while so happily was he constituted that “the wildest dissipation 
did not affect his health. He was,” as the hero of the story tells 
us, “the most perfect specimen of the human animal I ever 
knew.” The Marquis of Cregi naturally leads to the “ Creci 
Arms Inn,” where the landlord brings out “a quart tankard 
of silver, bearing also the Cregi arms, and full to the foam- 
kissed brim of that amber fluid which all Englishmen love.” 
After a long description of this ale, which had been brewed the 
day the a was born, we return to Lady Diana Cregi, who 
was as delightfully wicked A the sister of Plantagenet Aquila 
ought to be. She leads the hero into a duel, in which he shoots 
the brother of the lady he was engaged to. As the hero himself 
is Sir Edward Ellesmere, Baronet, while the brother was a Captain 
in His Majesty’s Life Guards, we are less alive to any little impro- 
prieties in the conduct of this sister of a Marquis, for we are so 
pleased at being in such good company that we can afford to put 
morality on one side. We should be glad, however, if Mr. Collins 
would keep to the immoral doings of high life and would be 
content to leave “the philosophy and psychology of sexual com- 
pletion,” as he calls it, but half understood. Of all writers, he is 
the most offensive who, when he wishes to be indecent, pretends 
that he is philosophical. Mr. Collins, with all his airs of a 
philosopher, is never philosophical, and with all his fine addresses 
to “ye students of life,” is at times shamelessly coarse. Happily, 
when he is very coarse, he is also very dull, 


YEATMAN’S HISTORY OF THE COMMON LAW.* 
HE author of this—we cannot say volume, but instalment of 


a volume, describes himself as “of Lincoln’s Inn, Esquire,- 


Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘ An Outline of the Practice of the 
Mayor’s Court of London.’” He dedicates his work to Lord 
Coleridge, “in admiration of his great powers of oratory and 
eminent judicial qualities.” All this might look as if something 
serious was comi So one might think from the first words of 
the title-page, that is, as far as the words “ Common Law.” We 
Inow a Common Law, a Common Law of England, but we begin 
to rub our eyes a little when we hear of a “ Common Law of Great 
Britain,” while a “ Common Law of Great Britain and Gaul ” fairly 
carries us into the land of puzzledom. We know very well what 
we have to look for when any part of early history gets into the 
hands of mere lawyers. Their arguments from their assumptions 
are commonly unanswerable ; only their assumptions are commonly 
rubbish. As a rule they turn things backward; they assume 
for instance that the hereditary king must have been from 
the beginning of things, and that he must have enfeoffed the 


The yore | of the Common Law of Great Britain and Gaul from the 
Earliest Period to the time of English Legal Memory. By John Pym 


Yeatman. To be published in four Parts. Part I. London: Stevens & 
Sons, 1874. 


securate quotation is a growing vice.” He himself, by the 
a way, is happily freer from this vice than most writers of the 
day; for when he wants to post 
: as well as a novelist, he sania if we are not mis 5 
ates himse would be just as well then since religion and 
t Mr. Collins would , 
to be addressed in the rough and ready language which had done 
were beginning to laugh, when, snatching a big stic 
bystander’s hand, he waved it round his head as if he were at the 
entrance to a fair, andshouting out “Here I am again, you black- 
a ” was received with thunders of applause, and in his old 
ion made a most a speech. In like manner, no doubt, if 
Mr. Collins or the Daily ‘aph, with which as a writer he has 
conan to use the language of sober 
common sense, if they did not themselves break down from 
long want of familiarity with it, yet it would be so badly received 
their readers that they would not get a single round of 
| 
meals, he then by a display of his mathematics fills up a few pages 
mere. For instance, he makes his hero in the third volume, when 
2 boy at school after the “metempsychosis” he had gone through, 
thus show off his great knowledge. We quote part of the passage, | 
aa, though a show of mathematics in a sensational story is no 
movelty to the readers of Mr. Collins's novels, it may be 
to ours :-— 
| 
| | 
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heredi' lord of the manor very soon after the inning. 
But, the assumptions, the line of the 
assumptions is commonly perfect. To be sure there is now and 
then room for such displays of pleasing simplicity as when Mr. 
Finlason, searching into the nature of Earls, is clearly a little sur- 

ised to find that an Earl’s daughter in the eleventh century was 
not a Countess in her own right. To this kind of thing we are 
quite used ; and we should not have been surprised, from the first 
words of the title, if Mr. Yeatman’s History of the Common Law had 
been something on the level of Mr. Finlason, though of course we 
should not have been surprised if it had been something a great 
deal better. Even when we got to the words Great Britain and 
Gaul, puzzled as we began to be, we really did not expect that a 
learned gentleman of Lincoln’s Inn, dedicating his work to a Chief 
Justice, would have sunk so very nearly to the level of Mr. Keane 
with his round towers, of Mr. Kavanagh with Man’s First Word, 
or of Mrs. Wilkes with her Ur of the Chaldees, Yet so it is. We 
do not know whether the dedication to Lord Coleridge is by permis- 
sion or without ission, but we should think that if the Chief 
Justice gets as far as the first paragraph of the preface, he must 
be inclined to echo that most sensible nears of Achish King of 
Gath, “Have I need of madmen?” That first paragraph stands 
thus :— 

The Gallic Nations, the French as well as the British, would have lost 

direct proof of their ancient Common Law, but for the preservation by their 
kinsmen, the Welsh, in their Triads and Codes, of very considerable portions 
= it bs to this source alone can we apply with certainty for a true account 
ofr 1 
Directly after we get puzzled by hearing of 
a magnificent collection of legal documents covering the whole period sub- 
sequent to the Norman Conquest of this country by Sweyn, the Dane, and 
from the reign of Richard I. to the present time, an uninterrupted series 
such as no other nation can boast of, and to much of which the French can 
claim an equal share with ourselves. 
Then again there is an a to the French lawyers, whose atten- 
tion is called to the pi — of their laws and our own; 
and French lawyers, and seemingly Frenchmen in general, receive 
the following compliment :— 

Except that we possess the records, they possess even greater facilities for 
the — than we do ourselves, for they are deeper students than we can 
pretend to be of their country’s history, a history which is inseparably inter- 
woven with our own; indeed, the nobler part of the French and British 
population, as they have a common origin, have a common history and law, 
so should our studies be ever the same. 

English writers on Common Law are less to Mr. Yeatman’s liking. 
Mr. Finlason himself does not escape without a dig :— 

Nor do we make any use of our own grand inheritance ; worse than this, 
we do not simply ignore its existence ; we deny it—so-called histories of our 
Common Law are issued which affect to give to our Law an exotic origin, 
and which describe our polished ancestors as ignorant barbarians—the 
course followed by Mr. Fi m, the latest editor of Reeve’s English Law. 

We must honestly confess that, on reading this, we had not the 
faintest notion what it all meant. We could conceive a sense in 
which, by a a hard straining of words, English and French 
law might be said to have a common origin. But what we reall 
could not make out was the assumption, taken for granted as if 
there had never been any doubt on the matter, that the Norman 
Conquest in England was wrought, not, as we had always fancied, 
by Duke William of Normandy, but by “ Sweyn the Dane.” And 
now that we have gone more fully through the book, or at least 
through this its first part, we have, if possible, even less notion what 
Mr. Yeatman is trying to prove than we had before we . The 
works of the other writers with whom we have compared Mr. Yeat- 
man really have the advantage. Mr. Keane, Mr. Kavanagh, and 
Mrs. Wilkes are really the clearer. We do not believe that it was 
from Ireland that Abram set forth to go into the land of Canaan, 
but we see distinctly that Mrs. Wilkes believes that it was. Mr. 
Keane too tells us plainly enough that the round towers and other 
ancient buildings of Ireland were built by the Cuthites, which 
would be an intelligible proposition if only some one would tell us 
who the Cuthites were. And even with Mr. Kavanagh, we can 
see that he wants us to believe that human speech began by man 
uttering the letter O. But Mr. Yeatman does not bring us even to 
the stage of knowing what it is that he wants to prove; we only 
pick up something by the way, and the things that we do pick up 
are passing . We can see that he has a strong dislike 
to Saxons, and to everything that has to do with them; but the 
dislike seems to take two forms. Sometimes it seems as if there 
never were any Saxons at all; sometimes, if there were Saxons, 
that they were a very bad — sometimes that they had no 
laws ; sometimes that their laws were very barbarous; sometimes 
that they had no 3 sometimes that they had a language, 
but that it is not worth studying; sometimes that all the 
monuments of their lan: are so many forgeries. The Uni- 
versity of Oxford is taken to task for having a professorship 
of so worthless a tongue, and Mr. Earle is taken to task on the 
charge of being Professor of it—a charge in answer to which we 
must plead in mitigation that Mr. Earle has not been Professor of 
anything for a good many years. We gather further, from one of 
the extracts that we have made from the preface, that Mr. Yeatman 
had “ polished ancestors,” and that the other legal light, Mr. Fin- 
lason, has been so rude as to describe Mr. Yeatman’s polished an- 
cestors as “ ignorant barbarians.” Now if the disputant’s name had 
been Morgan or Powell we could have seen some method in all this, 
but when a man bears the English name of Yeatman, and dates from 
the English town of Wakefield, the thing is beyond us. The 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, by dint of his eminent judicial 


seeking to prove. 

The thing is curious because, th I 
sign of any study of a authorities, and though both his 
classical and medieval scholarship seem of the very weakest, he 
shows a kind of reading, and, what is more, a kind of sharpness. 
We know what to think of a man who on two poees side by side 
sends us to “ Poseidorus,” “Xiphilon,” and “ Luciano Hercules 
Gallieno,” and who goes on to say “ we learn” this and that “from 
the testimony of Pearson, Creasy, and many authors.” Or rather 
we do not know what to make of one who sends us to Luciano 


Hercules Gallieno, because we really cannot find in Lucian’s 


Dialogues, where we naturally looked, what it is that Mr. Yeat- 
man ot hold of. Wecan find something about Hercules, 
and something about the Celts, but Gallieno quite baffles us. But 
with all this, Mr. Yeatman seems now and then to have stumbled 
by accident upon some of the very points which modern scholarshi 
has used to prove various things, but which Mr. Yeatman, wi 
strange perversity, turns about to prove, we do not exactly know 
what, but certainly not that which they really do prove. Such a 
book as Mr. Yeatman’s is really a useful warning to those who 
cleave to a confused nomenclature which they may use without 


harm to themselves, but which helps to lead others astray. Mr. , 


Yeatman is quite sharp enough to see the inaccuracy of 
the Saxon name over all d. But when he finds out that 
lishmen were not Saxons, instead of making the right inference, 
he bursts forth into all this wild talk about Saxons. As far as we 
can make out his meaning, he takes Englishmen to be Welshmen, 
and Saxons to be nobody can tell what. He shows another glim- 
mering of reason when he says that, if all England had been held 
by Saxons, the land would have been called Saxony and not 
land. What would he have said if he had known the 
fact that “Saxonia,” though a name very rare except in the 


mouths of Picts and Scots, is actually an older name of the land than 


“Anglia”? So Mr. Yeatman shows throughout the effects of 
finding out what is wrong, without at the same time finding out 
what is right. He gets to the Dooms of Athelberht and remarks, 
“There is a great difficulty in respect to the language of these 
Dooms. Bede tells us they were written in English, but these are 
written in the Saxon tongue, which we know very well to be 
entirely different.” So directly after he comes to the West-Saxon 
laws, from Ine to Adthelred, which he says “are clearly written 
for the Een although in the title of them these monarchs are 
said to be Kings of the Saxons, yet in the body of the laws no 
mention is made of that people, and the articles are expressly com- 
piled for the English.” Now Mr. Yeatman would most likely 
under any circumstances have written nonsense if he wrote any- 
thing at all; but he could hardly have written this particular kind 
of nonsense if scholars had not allowed themselves to use the 
name of the as the name of the whole, to speak of our fore- 
fathers, not as they spoke of themselves, but as Scots and Britons 
spoke of them. 

So again if Mr. Yeatman had got 4 the history of the 
eleventh century, not from Ivanhoe and Thierry, or at the best 
from Mr. Pearson and Sir Edward Creasy, but from the writers 
of the time, he could never have said that “ modern historians 
have jumped to the conclusion that our laws were necessarily of 
Saxon origin, because under the Norman Kings they were so 
called, and because Edward the Confessor was a Saxon.” For if 
he had ever looked at any contemporary writer he would have 
found out that such a phrase as “‘ Saxon laws” was unheard of under 
the Norman Kings. But then neither would he have written in 
this way if the writers whom he quotes, and later writers than they, 
had taken care to avoid a misleading nomenclature. In short, Mr 
Yeatman’s book, wild and worthless as it is, is a memorable warn- 
ing that words and names are of some importance, and that to use 
pean in their right place is a sign, not of pedantry, but of love of 
truth. 

We must pick out a plum or two more. The English name has 
nothing to do with Angeln or with the li of Tacitus, but it 
has something to do with the Demos Angele in Attica, a Demos 
of the tribe Pandionis, “ from whom Pridain, the traditional leader 
of the British, may have come.” “English, or the tongue of 
the Angles, must the lost Ligurian or Llogrian language.” 
Directly after it is Thracian; then it is Celtic, for “ the Ligurians 
were descended from the Pelasgi, who were clearly a Gaulish 
sie a Moreover, the Angles had something to do with the 

reek “AyysAoc, perhaps, he hints, because they were looked on as 
angels or as messengers from the Gods. Wessex was not Saxon; 
in fact there never was any Wessex; it was West Anglia, and 
Alfred was a Regulus under a Danish Overlord. There is no 
Saxon literature ; the Chronicles are a forgery; but on this head 
we must really let Mr. Yeatman speak for himself :— 


The Saxon Chronicle, and probably the few Saxon translations still 
extant, were probably the work of but few hands—possibly all the writing of 
Marianus himself, for he is the only writer who is known to have used the 
barbarous language. For it is singular indeed, but highly probable, that 
the so-called Saxon Chronicle is the work of a young f 


rishman who 
employed his leisure in writing Saxon, then an unwritten language, and 
compiling a history of the people in whose country he happened to sojourn 
a stranger, finding them utterly without a history ; and it is not improbable 
that he translated it into the vernacular of that people. This would account 


qualities, may perhaps see through it; laymen, and from the case | 
of Mr. Finlason it would seem even lawyers also, must be content i: 
to remain in darkness. Al| then that we can do is to pick out - So 
some titbits to put before the amazed eyes of scholars, some of = 
the particular statements made by Mr. Yeatman, without at- 
tempting .to find out what is the general object which he is 
= 
| 
| 
| 
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during the life of hough his ot. They 
re ben declved by it and belied it to be genuine history. 
clear that William of Malmesbury did not fall into the same error. 
This, we think, is enough. 


A SUMMER IN SPAIN.* 


manufacture. 


thin 
variably go by contraries, and it ‘oil item that even fiying 
of the 


at imparting information or originating thought. 
cities 

history ughly as ever were the various art collections by the 
hordes of brokers who followed in the track of the French Revolu- 
oa pone The showscenes have been described to satiety,and 
the buildings have been reproduced indefinitely in photographs 
more or less admirable. Each year there is less and less left to be 
written, as time and modern enterprise carry forward the work of 
destruction ; so that if we desire a thorough knowledge of the 
vanishing relics of old Spain, we should turn rather to the books 
that were Hayward at least thirty years ago. As it happens, the 


standard dbooks for Spain have been written by old residents 
in the country; men who went heart and soul into labours 
which were the fruits of years of patient travel. The in- 


defatigable Ford gleaned pretty nearly all that was to be 

ed; and, in spite of his regen ae ga views and his 
strong prejudices, we are very unlikely to look upon his 
like again. More recently O’Shea has followed him, and O’Shea 
would have made himself an even higher is had it not 
been for the extraordinary merits of Ford. hat is more, it is 
not on an ordi tour along the high roads that you catch the 
local colouring of “the things of Spain,” or pick up the quaint 
novelties that will give a value to your experiences. You must 
strike on horseback into mountain bypaths, wander away into 
remote villages, and pursue your researches by the uncertain light 
of ballad and history among the crumbling remains of forgotten 
castles and cloisters. There is another ce which you may 
certainly have in these troubled times. You may make a political 
and military tour of the country ; analyse the prevailing forms of 
anarchy ; run the gauntlet of the Republican posts into the Carlist 
country ; assist at a mountain skirmish or two; put yourself in 
the way of a pronunciamiento in the capital; share the short 
commons of the Carthagena Communists under'a shower of shells 
from the besiegers’ batteries, and possibly come home to write a very 
readable book on a subject in which few people are deeply interested. 
But it is clear that this last course is not open to ladies, and 
although Mrs. Ramsay crossed the frontier of Spain after the out- 
break of the Carlist disturbances, she naturally kept herself as 
much as possible out of the way of the contending factions. 

The book she has written would have been very pleasant and 
useful had not all its chapters been anticipated by a variety of 
previous writers. Her style is graceful and lively; she has an 
artist’s eye for effect, and shows good gifts of description. She 
took a very genuine interest in all that she saw, and. discriminating 
enthusiasm is sure to awaken sympathy. But then we lay 
the volume down without being conscious of a single novel 
suggestion, and of scarcely a fresh impression ; as, before we opened 
it, we had a sure presentiment of much that we should find within. 

e ask ourselves why each successive book-maker should feel 
bound to recapitulate that very venerable history of the murder of 
Guzman’s heir at the siege of Tarifa; or to dilate on the accident 
that tumbled Murillo off the scaffolding of the Capuchin church in 
Cadiz; or on that foul play to his Moslem guest by which the un- 
prejudiced Pedro the Cruel appropriated the famous “ balas-ruby ” 
of the Red King. Are not all these things to be found chronicled 
at length in Ford? and where was the necessity for Mrs. Ramsay 
to a a them when Ford nao be the indispensable com- 
panion of e intelligent tourist with paintin: If we 
care at all for S ish or Italian art, most of aie eufficiently 
familiar with the world-famed gems of the various collections, 
whether we have visited Spain or not. At any rate we know ex- 
actly to what authorities we may refer for elaborate details and 
cultivated criticism. And if we do not care for art, and know 
nothing of the Spanish collections, nothing makes duller reading 
than second-hand descriptions, summarized in a series of common- 
pe epithets of admiration. At the same time we must observe, 

common  emynens that Mrs. Ramsay in one most important 
respect has hit _ what may be called a decidedly original 
idea. She passed her “summer in Spain,” instead of going there 
in the winter-time like almost e one else. A summer tour has 
its drawbacks you are hecho de bronce 
—cast in i say, it naturally imposes a 
limit on your exertions and endurance; condemns you to most 
abnormally early hours, and to interminably dreary siestas, 

Spain. By Mrs. Ramsay, Author of a“ Translation of 
Commedia.” “Leadon : Tinsley Brothers. 1874. 


* A Summer in 
Dante’s Divina 


when you would wish to be active if the sun would suffer 
it. Still there can be no question that summer is the only 
season when you can i prey the veritable characteristics of 
the Spanish ,and the genuine realities of the life of the 
Spanish people. o doubt summer makes sight-seeing terribly 
hard work in the cities, and the sudden changes from i 
Plazas to chill interiors in ecclesiastical Gothic are far more 

rous than all the brigands in the Sierras. Diligence jouneys : 
in the dog days are something to be remembered in nig nary 
with their choking clouds of warm chalk dust and the fi 
joltings that told on your fevered frame. But all this suffering 
makes the havens of refuge where there are shade and air doubly 
enjoyable, if you can only disabuse your mind of the idea that 
you must constantly be improving the sem: | hours in galleries 
and churches. We fancy that by far the most pleasant time in Mrs, 
Ramsay’s tour wes passed in retreat at La Granja and in the 
Alhambra. La Granja was the favourite resort of Queen Christina, 
who had a very good taste in such matters, and the palace was the 
scene of the famous coup d'état of the Sergeant Garcia. We can 
imagine the English ladies fresh—or rather fagged—from the 
dusty streets of the capital, appreciating in intense enjoyment the 
charm of that leafy oasis in the bleak Guadarrama. Nor could they 
easily have lighted upon more agreeable quarters, for La Granja 
has been very much deserted since the fall of the Bourbons, and 
they had the beautiful gardens as much to themselves as the wild 
forest. They were tolerably lucky in their accommodation too, 
finding themselves in a very decent little inn kept by a French 
family, and we must confess that such recent intelligence about 
the various fondas is among the most satisfactory reasons that can 
be for the swift succession of works on subjects so hackneyed. 
But we suspect that Mrs. Ramsay’s sociable manners and cheerful 
temperament had a good deal to do with her generally finding 
herself so comfortable. At La Granja she corrupted a venerable 
gate-keeper, having won the old lady’s regard and affection by 
repeatedly retrieving for her a pet tortoise of roving habits. In the 
fair precincts of the Alhambra she made friends with every one, until, 
whenever she took her walks abroad, the peasants pressed upon her 
bunches of their grapes, and the gardeners oflered her bouquets of 
their roses. She brought introductions to people in the best society, 
and, strange to say, she met with extraordinary hospitality. At 
least the notion of receiving a dinner invitation in exchange for a 
friend’s letter of recommendation strikes as an agreeable novelty 
in Spanish experiences; tertulias, acgucardlos, and cups of cold 
water, chocolate, fruit, flowers, and hyperbolical compliments are 
the coins that pass more generally current. 

Mrs. Ramsay speaks more dubiously as to the politeness of the 
Spaniards with whom she came in casual contact. The Castilian 
courtesy of high society justified its proverbial reputation ; 
even the shopkeepers and middle classes showed a dignified 
civility; but the plebs of the towns were offensively uncivil, 
and Murillo’s street boys were more objectionable than Parisian 
gamins. Except for the beggars, who are persistent and ob- 
trusive to a degree, and ‘the boyish ragamuffins, who are 
much the same all the world over, we should have said Mrs, 
Ramsay was rather hard on the Spanish lower orders, But 
the truth is that ladies who are in the way of sketching in the 
open street offer temptations to incivility that are almost irresistible. 

e natives will gather to gape and stare at a spectacle so very 
unfamiliar, and they naturally assume that the artist is sketching 
in the way of business, and must take the consequences, if they do 
not attribute motives that are positively sinister. Free talk 
becomes coarsely offensive ; one onlooker excites the other, and for 
our own part, if we consulted our comfort, we should beat a speedy 
retreat, could we conceive the possibility of our ever having screwed 
up our resolution to making so unusual a public appearance. At 
the same time, we have no doubt we should have appreciated the 
trophies of Mrs. y’s trials and triumphs she thought 
of illustrating her book more freely. We like her frontis- 
piece and her vignette, and at least she paints very prettily 
in words when she chooses; as, for instance, selecting an ex- 
ample at random, in her description of the Seville fruit-market. 
Her picture of the piles of luscious melons encumbering the 
market-place—globes in green and yellow, in the rough and in the 
smooth, speckled, spotted, and all the rest of it—reminds us of one 
of the rapid studies of that most spirited but unequal Hungarian 
artist, Petitkoffen. Mrs. Ramsay has humour too; witness the 
account of her catching her friend’s donkey, when he had broken 
away at Tangiers from the custody of their sleeping guide:— 


He had got into great spirits, and careered away much faster than could 
have been expected, considering the previous solemnity of his demeanour. 
He would not allow H. to come near him, having en a dislike to her 
because she had ridden him. He did not object to me at all, thinking me a 
nice person who never rode donkeys, and who could therefore be trusted. 
After he was caught I had to hold and coax him while the donkey boy, by 
a sudden coup de main, seated H. on her elevated position on the saddle- 
pack. I shall never forget the donkey’s look of reproachful indignation 
when he found how he had been cheated. 


The most original episode in the ae ye was the journey by 
2 from Cadiz to Algesiras. The ride is magnificent, éspe- 
cially the last descent. It lies through superb cork forests, by 
leaping streams, with glorious views through the changing vistas 
down upon the bay and across to the opposite mountains. But 
we had never hi of there being a carriage road, and the citizens 
of Cadiz were reasonably sceptical as to the existence of that or a 

ili The diligence turned out to be a fact, but the road 
proved a delusion; at least it came to an end prematurely, 


for there being no stages of Saxon, and it would account too for the crude 
nature of the performance and the respect which was paid to this Chronicle 
F : Florence and those who . from it | for no doubt the Chronicle was 
Qryse Spain there is literally no end; and the introduc- 
tion of railways ah ay an_ extraordinary impulse to the 
a rule, the traveller's temptation to rush into 
rint diminishes with the increasing facilities of travel, for reasons 
there is so much to discourage a modest Spanish tourist who aims 
| 
| 
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into a mere track which wound up the sides 
of the mountains. There was a bridge over a river that 
threatened to bar their passage, but—cose d Espaia—the 
bridge was impracticable, and the ladies had to pick their way 
across on stepping-stones. However, they recovered the co 
which had naturally been shaken as they found that nothing could 
upset the diligence, and of course the scenery repaid them for 
having roughed it. Generally, Mrs. Ramsay is ready enough to 
admire, but she does something less than justice to Malaga. If 
the hotel is what she describes it, things must have greatly c 
for the worse of late years—which is very possible—but to our 
mind there are walks and ridés in the neighbourhood that are 
searcely to be surpassed anywhere in Spain. The tour was 
brought to a somewhat. abrupt termination by the troublesome 
Carlist bands, who had taken to cutting the coast communications 
in Catalonia. It was with heartfelt satisfaction that the ladies 
descended one fine’ morning at the French custom-house, their 
diligence, as it proved, having had a narrow escape from the 
guerilla partisans of the Catholic King. They had to give up the 
visits they had planned to Montserrat. and to the magnificent 
monastery of Poblet, so admirably described by Mr. Hare in his 
recent volume of “ Wanderings.” But, on the whole, they had an 
extremely ble time of it, and we only wish we could believe 
that the story of their Spanish sojourn may prove as.agreeable to 


the reader. 


DOUGLAS'S CHINESE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY.* 


N an Empire extending over an area as large as E , Where 
locomotion is ditficult, and where the inhabitants of the 
different provinees trace their descent direct through more than 
a aa generations to the first Chinese settlers in the same 
districts, we ought not to be surprised to find that dialects abound, 
and that distinetive expressions and forms of speech are to be met 
with in every department. To such an extent have these diver- 
gencies of speech been carried in China, and so completely have 
they become hardened into fixed and recognized provincialisms, 
guage might as polygot, an e as poly- 
ous. A native of Pekin have no are task to 4 
is wants known in the markets of Canton, and a visitor 
from Sze-chuen would find it difficult to render himself in- 
telligible to his fellow-countrymen in Fokien. Thus it is through- 
out the Empire; the people of each province and even of each 
district have their own peculiar forms of pronunciation and of 
expression, which are only partly, if at all, understood by the: 
neighbours: who surround them. But in all this confusion of 
tongues there is one talisman which, broadly speaking, may be said 
to unravel every mystery and to explain every difficulty; and that 
is the written character. This is the same all over the Empire, 
and a and pencil are all that are required by any two edu- 
cated | ~. ma to reconcile even the widest differences of speech 
which may exist between them. 

In the preface to the work before us Mr. Douglas rejects the 
word “ dialect.” as applied to the Amoy vernacular, for which he 
elaims the rank of a distinct language. “Nor does the word 
‘ dialect,’” hesays, “convey anything like a correct idea of its dis- 
tinetive character; itis no mere dialectic variety of some other 
language + itis‘a distinct language, one of the many and widely 

iffering languages which divide among them the soil of China.” 
As a proof of this he tells us that it is spoken by the learned as well 
as by the ignorant, and by the rich as well as by the poor. The 
written he considers to be “ rather a notation than a lan- 
guage,” since it “is pronounced differently when read aloud in the 
different parts of China, so that, while as written it is one, as soon 
as it is pronounced it splits into several languages.” We cannot 
ive our adhesion to this izement of the various spoken 
ialects of China. No variation of a tongue which does not 
a. written language and a literature of its own can aspire 

to be considered anything more than a dialect. Now it cannot be 
said that any Chinese author of note has ever made a dialect of 
China the vehicle of his thoughts. And besides, speaking gener- 
ally, the constructiom of the language is the same in every dialect, 
and the difference is to be found only in pronunciation. It is 
true that in some districts the c 


as, for instance, the Chinese word “cha,” “tea,” is pronounced 
in Amoy “té,” whence is derived our English equivalent. But, 
as a rule, there is no such complete dissimilarity. This fact has 
enco Mr. Douglas to compile for general use a Dictionary 
in which the Chinese words are transcribed in Roman letters, 
although at the same time he acknowledges that the absence of 
the Chinese character is a blemish tohis werk. The publication of 
Chinese works in the Roman character has for some time formed a 
feature in work done by E missionaries in China. Itis stated 
by many of the most able of that body that with the unlearned 
Natives it is quite possible to dissociate the sounds of the words 
from the Chinese characters, and that such people find it much 
easier to acquire a of their language thus presented 
to them than by means of the ordinary Chinese course of in- 
struction. When the complicated nature of the native writing 


* Chinese-English Dictionary of the Vernacular or Spoken Language 0) 
Amoy, with the. Principal Variations 4 the and 
ae By Rev. Carstairs Douglas, M.A., LL.D. London: Tribner & 

1873. 


uial names of things bear no re- | 
semblance in sound to those by which they are known elsewhere— | 


. must be borne in mind that the volume 


is remembered, this statement appears quite. credible, and:douht+ 
less the missionaries are right in adopting the readiest. mode 
of imparting the truths whjch they. desire to: teach to: the native 
mind: But a moment’s consideration is enough to point out many 
difficulties in the way of carrying out. the scheme. Foremost 
thro ut country: ing: no: . publi in 
any ae dialect in md Roman. charaeter would be-intelligible vo 

ple beyond the radius of a few miles:from the place of imprint. 
ie would be necessary therefore to publish. separate edttions 
of a work intended for circulation in any province, in every 
town and hamlet within its boundaries. 

To show that we do not exaggerate this difficulty, we will 
quote a few words taken. at random from: the Dictionary before 
us, as pronounced at Amoy and at Chang-chow, towns thirty miles 
aoe. Thus péng, a side, is pronounced in Chang-chow pdn; in 

e same way kun, a Chinese pound, is pronounced in, and ching, 
posterity, chong. in, the knowledge of the Roman letters 
thus applied opens to the intelligence: of the native only those books 
which are published by the missionaries. It neither helps him to 
become acquainted: with the literature of his own country, nor 
does it in the least assist him in learning English. Experience 
has proved also that it is impessible to represent correctly all 
Chinese words by English letters; and to meet, this. difficulty some 
scholars, as, for instance, the author of the Dictionary before us, 
have adopted signs to supply the missing sounds, while others have 
even gone the length of inventing a new and complete system of 
hieroglyphic writing to meet the emergency. Under all these dis- 
advantages, it is difficult to understand how any‘such system can 
answer. ‘The missionaries, however, proclaim it to be a success, 
and their judgment is certainly entitled to consideration. The 
strongest argument they urge for its adoption is that a great num- 
ber of words in the different dialects. are not represented in the 
written of the country; but then the tion. arises— 
is it wise to cater for the religious appetite of few who can 
be induced to learn an alphabet which is a key only to the books 

ublished by the missionaries, while a much. wider circle might 
be reached by books. printed in the native character? . It is quite 
true that in countries like China, where the great. masses of the 
upper and middle classes are , of a high educational 
standard and of an elevated moral code, the missionary finds. it 
extremely diflicult to make any headway except among the un- 
educated and more impressionable sections of the community ; but 
to encourage even among the latter the study of their native cha- 
racter would clearly appear to be a more reasonable mode of pro- 
ceeding than that now so largely adopted. 

Certainly if any to treated ina 
special mamer, it is that of Amoy. It is spoken hy a population 
of about ten millions, and: is the to’ far the 
greater number of the inhabitants of the island of Formosa, who. 
for the most are entirely ignorant of the Chinese written 
character. Mr. Douglas’s is the first which has been 
published in it, and we have no t that it will be found to be of 
great use to the foreign residents at Amoy andim Formosa. For it 
fore us does not belong 
to the class of works of which we have just been spenking 


The 
. intention with which it was compiled is described by Mr. Douglas 


in these words: — My chief object has been to assist. those who are 

d in the work of Christian missions; but for this purpose I 
have endeavoured to give a full view of the language so far as I 
have been able to learn it; and the book is fitted to he equally 


useful to merehants, travellers, mariners, interpreters, and students.” 


It is true that the Chinese words. are ex in the Roman 
character, and this will undoubtedly prove to be a great drawback 
to the usefulness of the Dictionary, sinee there must always: be in 
such a language as Chinese a certain vagueness as to the correct 
meaning and uses of a word which cannot be at once identified by 
means of the native character; but the work is not intended only 
to enable illiterate converts to understand the missionary books 
“cong for their benefit. in the Amoy dialect, but to help. the 
‘oreign residents of whatever elass or calling 


For instance, under the 
than one hundred and twenty-two examples of the uses of that 
one word, and we need say no more to convince of its t 
usefulness every one who has had to contend with the difficulties 
which so often arise from the variety of meanings of which so 
many words are capable. Mr. Douglas holds out. to us the h 

that he may publish in a few years a key to the present work, 
in whieh he promises to supply as many of the Chimese characters 
as it is possible to identity. When this is done, it will, for all 
po el purposes, be the Dictionary in the language yet 


From an archeological point of view the study of the Amoy and 
other old dialeets of China is highly important. By means. of 
these we are able to make wrailable the ancient syllabic spelling 
which was in use eleven or twelve centuries ago, and approximately 
to fix the sounds of the characters as they existed at that early 
period. As has been shown by Mr. Edkins, the native authorities 
on the subject point to the dialect spoken in the province of Che- 
keang as beiig more nearly allied to the ancient pronunciation of 


f 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
} 
the spoken language of the poor e among whom their lot is cast. 3 
This object. Mr. Douglas’s Dictionary is well calculated to. effeet, iq 
and to students of Chinese literature it will, as soon as the pro- if 
nunciation has been thoroughly mastered, be found to be of great i 
assistance. It is peculiarly rich in such expressions and phrases “= 
as are commonly to be met with in works of narrative: and fiction. 
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value, since it 


helps to 
———- mounced, and to decipher much 


laces and 


BIDA’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE FOUR GOSPELS.* 


N°? one who sees these two magnificent volumes can be sur- | J 


prised that M. Bida should have won a great ae by his 
illustrations of the Bible. That these designs should be wholly satis- 
was of course not to be expected, especially considering the 

school from which they come—a school which certainly is not con- 
icuous for religious reverence, or even for the dignity and decorum 
which befit high and sacred art. Yet to compare these compositions 
‘with the Bible illustrations of M. Gustave Doré were to do them 


the serene aspirations of M. Scheffer, these designs have 
‘warmth, and t French in 
fommon with our coun Mr. Holman Hunt, has made 
himself familiar with the actual scenes described in the sacred 
arrative; hence his drawings are imbued with local charac- 
ter and colour; not only are they accurate transcripts of cos- 
tume, but the vegetation is true as if studied on the spot, and 
the atmosphere glows as with Oriental heat and life. It will be 
thus seen that M. Bida to the company of French artists 
among whom M. Horace Vernet was a chief; the ideal of 
Raffaelle he casts aside as foreign to nature; the costume 
of classic lands he discards as inconsistent with actual facts. 
M. Bida believes in what he has seen and handled, but in little 
more; indeed we may almost suppose him to be in the mental 
condition of a celebrated anatomist who declared that he had never 
discovered the soul in the di ing-room. This keen-and in- 
credulous Frenchman seems to be in somewhat the position of the 
eloquent M. Renan; in the Holy Land he has never seen a miracle, 
hence the supernatural is y permitted an entrance into his 
art; for him a Transfiguration or an Ascension is not so much an 
act of faith as a feat for the play of the dramatic faculty. M. Bida, 
like other Parisian painters his contemporaries, has too much off- 
hand cleverness, too much worldly wisdom and savotr-faire, to rank 
as “il divino ;” and yet, on the other hand, he shows himself too 
much of the true artist to treat a sacred subject with irreverence. 
[t has been said that worship grows out of wonder; these designs 
reach the outer confines of wonder, but do not penetrate into the 
nner sphere of worship. 
ons, numbering one hun twenty-eight tes, are 
ttched from the designs of M. Bida ty the most pr living 
artists ; the type, we are told, is cast expressly for the letterpress. 
The work has been twelve years in preparation, and we are in- 
formed that M. Bida “ has spent a considerable time in the Holy 
Land studying the details of scenery, architecture, costume, &c., 
for the of imparting a distinctive critical and historic 
.” It will thus, as we have said, be understood that M. 
Bida belongs to that modern phase of thought, that school in art, 
which would realize the unseen through the senses, the supernatural 
through the natural, the historic and the imaginative through 
things present and actual. Accordingly, the most satisfactory 
igns are those which embody some tangible fact or picturesque 
incident, such as street scenes and interiors; for example, “The 
Calling of St. Matthew,” and “Peace be Within this House.” 


Among landscapes, “The Flight into Egypt,” comprising corn- 
field, ages, pyramids, and detent hills bordering 
on the Nile, is a composition of 5 


beauty. 

As we look over these diversified designs we are impressed with 
results incident to the artist’s mode of study. The one is 
t this direct appeal to nature —— into themes which 
had been well nigh worn out by the old masters an unlooked-for 
freshness, life, and reality. In olden times it is well known 


series from the Oa and ‘was 
ited. t to a modern designer, especially i a French- 
man, there are no bounds to the latitude allowed. We are re- 
minded that an Evangelist has said that, if all the things which 
Jesus did were written every one, the world itself could not con- 


etched by eminen Artists. Ornaments 
by Ch. Rossigneux. 2 vols. Hachette et 


tain the books that should be written; and we now seem arrived 
at a point when the pictures that may be painted shall, like the 
making of books, have no end. Indeed in these latter days an 
analogy would appear to have arisen between the multiplication of 
pictorial designs and the writing of sermons; we have heard of 
a preacher delivering six successive discourses on one text, and a 
similar fertility of invention is now possible to a painter; he may 
shift his point of view, change or multiply his sion and alter 
his backgrounds almost at discretion. An artist who, like M. Bida, 
has day by day walked among the hills and valleys which the 
Saviour trod, will at every turn have found the suggestion of some 
new thought or accessory detail. On his way to Jericho, for 
example, he may have gathered the materials for one of the most 
pict ue and novel of these designs, wherein blind Bartimzus 
is seen sitting by the wayside begging. This plate, by the famous 

. Flameng, is a fine example of the art of en Novel, too, 
but revolting, is “‘ The Beheading of St. John.” together these 
designs, by their multitude as well as by their merit, go far to 
justify an observation we once heard made by an 4 traveller 
in an Italian picture-gallery—that the old artists had left untouched 
some of the most paintable of Biblical themes. 

The second observation which the survey of these illustrated 
Evangelists suggests is that the naturalistic mode of study is, as 
might be expected, all but incompatible with a supernatural treat- 
ment. We know from personal experience of Eastern travel and 
its bodily discomforts, when perchance heat endangers a sunstroke, 
or wet threatens a del or countless annoyances make the night 
sleepless, how difficult it is for the mind to soar and for the spirit 
to hold communion with the past. No country is so disenchant- 
ing as Palestine ; instead of a land flowing with milk and honey, all 
that prophets have foretold of barrenness and desolation is realized 
to the very letter. And therefore it becomes a question whether 
the old Ttalians who had recourse to imagination, or these modern 
artists who study physical geography, climate, costume, and 
physiognomy on the spot, are in the more favourable position. The 

of the nation at large has degraded each inhabitant ; at the 
Jews’ Place of Wailing, before the outer wall of the Temple—a 
scene again and again reproduced in our picture galleries—we have 
never observed prophets or apostles, but rather a class of broken-down 
Jews who have left the trade in old clothes in the West with the 
idea of ending their days among the sepulchres of their fathers, 
And in like manner, when we come to these illustrations, what do 
we encounter? Why, instead of doctors in the Temple, mendi- 
cants; and in place of apostles as ennobled by Raffaelle and others, 
we are introduced to a set of people who higgle in bazaars, or who 
enact the bandit in the highways. It is true that St. Matthew 
was taken from the receipt of custom; but it is also true that he 
was baptized in fire at Pentecost. The problem which the reli- 
gious artist has to solve is proverbially difficult, involving indeed 
all but impossibilities. Yet the way to attain to “the height of 
the great argument” would scarcely seem to be to christen as 
sacred characters the lawless Bedouin of the desert or the 
ene Jew of the city., Fra Angelico in his narrow cell was 
a Christian artist in a purer land nobler sense. 

We will turn to the illustrations themselves in further elucida- 
tion of the artist’s strength and shortcomings. Beginning with the 
“ Annunciation,” the angel delivers the m to the girl- 
Madonna asin a confidential stage-whisper, and, were it not for the 
white lily and the wide-spreading wings, we should scarcely guess 
what it was all about. ‘The Salutation,” which has been mis- 
named “ The Visitation,” is in its free, easy, and thoroughly French 
way of approaching sacred themes a bold departure from the 
accustomed reading. The Virgin would seem to be hastening 
upstairs to render assistance to St. Elizabeth as midwife; St. 
Zacharias, a Rembrandt sort of personage, has rushed to the door 
in amazement, and, looking down on the court below, is expostu- 
lating with the donkey-driver, who would seem about to present 
to the irate old man a bundle of baby-linen. We have searched 
in vain on these “ Evangelists,” which give fourfold eluci- 
dation of the Life of Christ, for one single representation of the 
Ascension. This strange omission may receive fitting rebuke in 
the words of St. Paul, who writes that “if Christ be not risen then 
is your faith vain.” And so we would say to a painter who declines 
to represent the ascending Saviour, “ Your art is also vain.” The 
sacred narrative, if approached merely as an uninspired drama, needs 
the crowning climax ; even from a literary and an artistic point of 
view, the Crucifixion demands the Ascension. The grandest drama 
in the world’s history was not thus curtailed in its final act by the 
Christian painters of the olden times. 

With more satisfaction we turn to such of these designs as re- 
concile originality with reverence, or redeem common nature by 
elevated thought. Fine is the conception of “The Three Kings” on 
horseback, the star ighting them on their way in the dark night 
across the hills of Bethlehem, “The Baptism” also deserves 
notice, as affording almost the only evidence that the artist has 
mastered the human form when undraped; the attendant figures, 
half revealing themselves through shadow, are among the many 
amplifications which come in compensation for the deficiencies in- 
separable from modern modes of treatment. If the old painters had 
more of simplicity and purity, our living artists gain in fulness and 
in accumulative appliance and resource. Thus “The Healing of 
the Blind” is strong and impressive through close study of nature ; 
the helpless groping in darkness when bodily sight is shut out 
gives opportunity for striking delineation of character ; yet nothing 
in present days approaches Reaffaelle’s cartoon of Elymas the 


sorcerer struck b! Here ws see the superiority of the Roman 


the language than any which now exists, since in it are preserved 
the thirty-six initials and the four tones exactly as they appear in | 
But in this the old finals m, k, p, 
imperfectly retained, and on this point the dialects of Amoy and 
Canton supply that which call otherwise be lost. To philo- 
— tudents of Chinese Mr. Douglas’s Dictionary will there- | 
of great 
which has hitherto 
literature of the country it has a direct bearing, and it enables us to | 
trace in the Chinese transcriptions the names of Indian pa 
personages which, without a knowledge of the dialects it deals 
with, must always have remained vague and obscure. 
injustice. M. Bida, it'is true, like M. Doré, must be regarded 
_ and interpreted as a product of the French soil—a soil rank as it 
Is rich, prolific in weeds as it is fertile in good seed. This clever 
draftsman brings to his work exceptional advantages; trained 
in the school of Delacroix, his style is picturesque and powerful ; 
his conceptions seize the spectator by surprise through their 
flaring originality. Unlike the cold forms of M. Ingres and 
Biblical 7 treatment either | 
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school in the 
even by the whic 
have spoken we must not forget a dramatic sense of situation, a 
habit of walking, as it were, all round a subject and of 
ing in odd corners among the ae a concerning the main 
action and the chief characters. By-play, in fact, is now per- 
mitted as it never was before within the sacred precincts of religious 
art. As examples in the plates before us, we may quote “The 
Widow’s Mite,” “ The Holy Women bearing Perfumes to the 
_ Sepulchre,” “The Baptist in the Desert, exclaiming ‘ Behold the 
Lamb of God,’” “The Parable of the Sower,” “Jesus and His 
Disciples on the way to Omsarea.” In the English school, Mr. 
Armitage, in freedom of thought, in picturesque situation, and 
in circumstantial accessories, most nearly approaches, as might be 
expected, this French latitudinarianism—we do not use the term 
in a bad sense—while, on the other hand, Mr. Herbert and the 
late Mr. Dyce are, for better and for worse, in comparative 
bon to authority. It is, however, the exceptional merit of 
M. Bida that he is so many-sided as to escape the penalties implied 
ina restricted classification, Here we encounter a scenic cavalcade 
of horsemen with banners passing at the time of the Crucifixion 
near to the soldiers casting lots—a composition which for freedom 
and fulness is worthy of Tintoret in his most exuberant moods. 
Then we come upon “ Christ Walking on the Waters” ; the figure 
of superhuman stature floats across the sunny sea as a spirit seen 
by its own effulgence ; the tempest sky clears in the presence of 
im who commands the storm. In early Christian art, in pre- 
naturalistic and pre-scientific days, accessory landscape and the 
actual forms of nature were almost of necessity reduced a generali- 
ties or negations. Now all is changed ; space, atmosphere, even 
at Bate weather, receive so much attention that the danger 
becomes imminent that the figure may be brought to a mere 
ion of the whole, and thet a 
partment in genre-painting. Yet we willi it that these 
designs are the best of their kind, and in point of execution many 
of the plates rank among the most masterly examples of the 
French school of etching—a school which has often found appre- 
ciation in our pages. ; 


of maturing single figures, a faculty now lost 
h. But among the compensations of which we 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Most cultivated Americans can write, better or worse; and 
most Americans who can write decently seem to think it 
n to make a book out of any journey of sufficient length 
that they may take, however trite the subject, and however 
familiar the scenes which they have more or less hastily 
traversed. If the shelves of Transatlantic publishers have room 
for any other matter, it must be because so large a propor- 
tion of American tourists travel too fast to remember enough 
of what they have seen to furnish material for a book. Those 
who have had leisure to observe, no matter what, and have 
skill to describe what hundreds have described before them, seem 
to consider the publication of their experiences as much a matter 
of course as the performance of the regular routine of sight- 
cing, We are not speaking of those who have visited countries 
like China and Japan, which were but lately barred against all 
but the most adventurous travellers, and which, however fully 
and frequently the re appreciable by a mere visitor may 
have been told, still seem to the multitude like new ground; 
thou sh even in this case it is astonishing to find how little real 
know:edge, how brief and imperfect an experience, suflices to 
warrant the voyager in afflicting the world with a large volume, 
of which the greater part might have been written at home by 
any one who had access to a good library. Nor do we speak of 
India; for, however familiar we may be with that coun 
through the writings of Englishmen who have spent their 
lives there, American visitors there are not uent, and may 
be supposed to regard the subject from a difierent point of 
view. What surprises us is that, though thousands of 
their countrymen yearly make the tour of Europe, treading over 
and over again the same beaten track, from Liverpool through 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy; and 
though these countries must be almost as well known to stay-at- 
home Americans—if there be such a class—as to untravelled 
Englishmen, every year produces a number of “Sketches,” “ Pic- 
tures,” and “Tours” of Europe, until the authors are more at a 
loss for new titles than they seem to be for any other part of their 
work, This isthe more remarkable because Americans comparatively 
seldom depart from the regular tourist route, and show far less 
<pone of p or independence of taste than those who 
e excursion in meme under the tutelage of Mr. Cook. 
We have before us an example of the regular American round in 
the Pen Pictures* of Mrs. Peake. The author was indeed more 
fortunate or more sensible than the generality of her countrymen, 
in that she gave a year and a quarter, instead of three months, to 
the exploration of Western Europe; but she departed as little as 
any of them from the routine of the invariable journey. She saw 
the principal cities of France, ium, Germany, and Italy, made 
the tour of the Rhine, and paid a brief visit to Switzerland ; she 
saw the sights of England and Scotland, and concluded with a 
rapid peep at Killarney and one or two more of the most familiar 


* Pen Pictures of Europe. By beth Peake. With numerous 
_— Philadelphia: Lip & Co. London: Triibner & Co, 
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“points” of Ireland; and then her work was done, and she con- 
ceived herself fully entitled to write a big octavo volume on thi 
and places every one of which has been described a 
thousand times, and is yearly described in at least half-a- 
dozen rival claimants for the attention of the American public. 
We must allow that Mrs. Peake is readable to those who 
have not read, or have had time to forget, the host of her 
predecessors; and that there is something interesting in the 
of American remarks upon the daily incidents of 
lish life, and American impressions of the most remarkable 
monuments of English history, if they find a reader who has not 
enjoyed the same —— some score of times already. In a 
week the book would be worth reading if it contained anything 
that anybody had not read before. The illustrations are even less 
novel than the text. There is not one of them that is not to be 
found in a dozen or more of the commonest illustrated histories, 
geographical text-books, or guide-books, nor do they rise in execu- 
tion above the level of their kind. 

Europe viewed through American Spectacles * has the merit of 
novelty in form and manner, if not in substance. Its contents 
were origi published in American journals; and they are 
still broken up into the headed paragraphs, with sensational or 
attractive titles, into which American newspapers are wont to 
distribute all narratives, whether of murders and police scandals, 
of balls or of battles, of Wall Street panics or English 
Ministerial crises. The aTect of this in a book is very curious, 
especially to English eyes; and in the present instance it has 
the advantage of enabling the reader to skip all the padding, 
description, narrative of personal experiences and privations, 
complaints of European ditferences from American manners and 
morals, of hotel discomforts and Heidelberg duels—in fact, the 
rubbish or crambe repetita which fills three-fourths of the book— 
and to fix upon the which contain the pith of the writer’s 
observations on English or Continental politics and institutions, as 
summed up for the benefit of his Transatlantic employers. There 
is not much in a Correspondent’s letter that is weil preserving for 
after-study ; but a few remarks on the social despotism of German 
Governments, the manner in which the requirements of military 
service and the State limitations on marriage affect the comfort 
and morality of the people, and the extent to which they operate in 
driving forth that large German emigration which is becoming so im- 
portant a feature in the increase of the population of the Union, and 
seems likely to exercise so great an influence on the character and 
fortunes of the Western States, afford an example of the kind 
of matter which a judicious reader may pick out from the tdi- 
gesta moles of a republished newspaper correspondence, and which 
distinguishes the volume before us from the pure and unmixed 
inanities of the ordinary tourist. As to reading it through, the 
print and ent would suffice to scare away even a prisoner 
of the weather in a country inn if he had a County Gazetteer or a 
Local Guide as an alternative. 

Mrs. Grace Greenwood is even more daring than these European 
travel-tellers. Her ‘New Lands” f are only the interior terri- 
tories of the Union and California; her descriptions of “New 
Life ” hardly go beyond lively sketches of the external appearance 
of Colorado miners, Mormon elders, and Californian farmers. We 
have not found in her volume a single new fact or fruitful sug- 
a: but it is written with all the tact and skill of a practised 

nd, and may be recommended to those who are not already sur- 
feited with accounts of the Pacific Railroad, Utah, Colorado and 
California, the Golden City and the Golden Gate, the Yosemite, 
and the sea-lions, as one of the least tedious of the manifold 
works which, since the opening of the Pacific line, have pro- 
fessed to familiarize the aie States with the appearance and 
character of their youngest sisters. We remember one or two 
very much better, and a score or so very decidedly worse, though 
none perhaps so wantonly offensive in the matter of forced jokes 
and frantically feeble witticisms. The author is a strong ad- 
vocate of woman’s rights, which she constantly obtrudes on 
the reader, @ propos of anything or nothing; and it is at 
first sight rather curious to observe her decided tendency 
to admire and sympathize with the Mormon chiefs lately 
persecuted on account of polygamy. But we must remember 
that antagonism to the marriage laws of their country, and 
to all established customs affecting the relations of the sexes, 
is a characteristic of her sect; and that the Mormons, like their 
social antipodes, the advocates of female equality, are i 
their right to try a new social experiment without | inter- 
ference. The chapters on Utah bring out two points which have 
not received the notice they deserve. First, that the polygamists 
were prosecuted as adulterers under a territorial statute of their 
own making, which did not mean to treat polygamy as adultery, 
so that the law was clearly perverted to their injury. Next, that 
whatever Brigham Young’s errors or crimes, his disciples have some 
reason for their attachment to one who has brought the majority 
of them from abject poverty at home to comfort and competence in 
the desert which his governing skill has converted into a garden. 
This last point is not to be forgotten when it is proposed to ex- 
tinguish the creed and puni e leaders of a hundred thousand 
resolute fanatics at the point of the bayonet. 

The Ninth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Board of State 

* Eu tacles. By Charles Carroll Ful: 
Editor of the Baltimore American “ C, 1 = phia : Lippincott & 
Co. London: Tritbner & Co. 1874. 

t+ New Life in New Lands; Notes of Travel. By Grace Greenwood. 
Sampson Low & 1873. 
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Charities *, like most similar documents, throws some incidental 
— on.@ point which we have more than once noticed in these 
amely, the peculiar method by which Americans con- 
trive to unite the ad of private charity and public support, 
the zeal and kindliness of indivi interest and control with the 
sufficiency of means and the effective supervision which only State 
action canensure. The charitable institutions of usetts 
extent founded by personal efforts, and enjoy the 
benefit of the attention and eager interest which the 
representatives of voluntary subscribers generally display. At 
the same time, the State does not hesitate to vote consider- 
able sums to them, on condition sometimes that one or more 
trustees shall be nominated the Governor, sometimes merely 
that they shall submit to official visitation. In other cases, 
the State itself provides the institution—as in the instance of 
, deaf and dumb and blind children—but avails itself as far 
as possible of the assistance of individuals, by entrusting its 
protégés to the care of private families. The Reformatory system, 
under which juvenile criminals and vagrants are taken in charge 
and disciplined by the State, is pretty fully explained in this 
Report, and deserves the attention of those who are interested in 
the subject. Perhaps the most remarkable feature of this parti- 
cular Report is the very earnest pleading of the Board in favour of 
the principle which, as applied in our Contagious Diseases Acts, has 
moved English Radicals to such extravagances of falsehood and of 
fury. The controllers of the Idiot and Lunatic Asylums of the 
State are co ed to know what are the chief causes of con- 
_ genital imbecility and disease, and of hereditary tendencies of the 
worst. kind breaking out generation after generation; and, as 
nearly always, happens, in proportion to their knowledge of the 
subject is the strength of their conviction in favour of strong pre- 
ventive measures of the only kind that can. really be effectual, 
and their contempt, even when prudence bids them modify its 
ops for the sentimental or theoretic objections of bigotry 
ignorance. Such a recommendation, coming from the 
highest authority on the subject in the ultra-Puritan State of 
Massachusetts, is a most signilicant testimony at once to the mag- 
nitude and universality of the mischief, to the tendency of 
practical know of facts, in whatever direction obtained, to 
convince though men of the necessity and wisdom of the 
remedy against which the thoughtless or the uninformed: are so 
generally and so violently prejudiced. 

We have only the first volume of Mr. Watson's Constitutional 
History of Canadat, and it is somewhat and incomplete, 
It seems, moreover, to take a hasty leap, over the first half of the 


ing state of things. So far, however, as history is really 
carried, it is brought down only to the close of the last century, 
and covers chiefly the consti story of the French colonists 


under the government of their conquerors, who left them in pos- 
session of their own laws—laws dating from long before the Revo- 
lution, and including all the abuses of the ancten régime—and. there- 
fore subject to the exactions and tyranny of their seigneurs. ‘The 
influx of a very small number of English settlers, notwithstanding 
their hostility toa form of government so very different from 
that enjoyed by their fellow-coun in the original British 
provinces to the southward, did not induce the Home Adminis- 
tration to change its policy, or to treat Canada as an English 
colony ; and when the American Revolution began, the only class 
of the Canadians whose loyalty could be relied upon were the 
French noblesse. But the invasion of the Americans was signally 
repulsed, and shortly afterwards the flight of all loyal subjects from 
the rebellious provinces, and their settlement in Canada, secured 
the authority of the Crown, and enabled the Government, when 
was made, to extend to Canada the ordinary liberties of 
lish colonies. The subsequent history is, as we have said, just 
touched in outline; why this should be done in what is professedly 
but the first volume of a complete work it is not easy to see. 

Mr. Hallock’s Fishing Tourist { contains a lively account of the 
various “game fish” of American waters, chiefly the Salmonida, 
as well as a series of sketches of the diilerent fishing-grounds of 
the North, enlivened by narratives of his own experiences and 
adventures therein. He also mentions briefly organiza- 
tion of the Society of American sportsmen of which he is 
secretary; an Association comprising some hundred members, and 

iny an extensive tract of land, with excellent salmon and 
already not ill-provided with game, and on which 
it is the object of the Association to collect and aecumulate every 
species of object of sport—feathered, furry, or finny—that can 
be conveniently kept there. When the plan is carried out, it will 
be possible for an American gentleman, at the cost of one 
or two hundred pounds entrance fee and a moderate yearly sub- 
scription, to.enjoy, within easy reach of his home, such sport 
as is not to be had by Englishmen, either in Scotland or in 
Norway, for ten or twenty times the price. The idea of preserving 
a vast tract of wild land against the rapidly rising tide of 


* Ninth Annual Report of the Board of State Charities of Massachusetts ; 
to which are added the Keports of its several Officers. January 1873. 
Boston : 
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civilization, so as'to maintain:a preserve of every sort:of game and 
a region as solitary and as beautiful as ever, for the enjoyment of 
an aristocratic club, may not be a popular, but is certainly a spirited 
and sensible idea. And perhaps by the time.that cultivation ex. 
tends so far as completely to surround the Blooming Grove 
— opinion may recognize that sport—real sport—is among the 

ealthiest and most legitimate of human pleasures; and, further, 
that those who, even for a selfish purpose, retain in the midst of a 
tamed and highly-farmed country a tract in all its native wild- 
ness and beauty, are doing, not an injury, but a service to a race 
which seems in more danger of suflering by too rapid expansion 
than by any lack of available room to expand. 

The tenth volume of the Memoirs of the Historical Society * 
of Pennsylvania contains the second portion of a most important 
correspondence, forming in truth a valuable part of the archives of 
the State—namely, the letters which in the earliest years of the ex- 
istence of the = passed between Penn himself, its founder and 

roprietor, and John Logan, Secretary of the local Government in 

hiladelphia, who appears to have been specially charged with the 
care of Penn’s proprietary and politieal rights and interests. The 

ublication is the more useful that the correspondence does not, as 
it should, belong to the State, but to the Logan family ; and, being 
in the possession of private persons, and not enrolled among the 
ee records, the originals might easily, in the rapid exchange and 

issipation of family properties which takes place in America, be 
dispersed or lost. To a reader who is not familiar in detail with 
the history of the settlement and the character and position of 
the persons mentioned, the letters do not convey any clear or con- 
nected idea of passing events, beyond the general impression that 
Penn was on bad terms with the settlers at large, and relied on 
Logan as something between an agent and a spy to keep him in- 
formed of their proceedings, and on his influence with the Court 
at home to baffle any schemes that threatened his authority or his 
interests. Much fuller notes would be required to render these 
long discussions of minute details of public and private business 
distinctly intelligible. The work, therefore, is not a readable one; 
it simply preserves and renders accessible the materials of history 
and the earliest documents of Pennsylvanian colonization for those 
who may hereafter have occasion for them; and a local Historical 
Society can hardly do better service than this. 


We have before us another huge volume of the interminable 
series of the Geological Exploration.t It is the first part of a 
work on the Extinct Vertebrate Fauna of the Territories, extend- 
ing already to some 350 quarto pages of text, with innumerable 
illustrations, and containing the most minute and careful descrip- 
tions and measurements of every bone, vertebra, jaw, and tooth dis- 
covered in the vast interior district known as the Territories—a 
region whose geology is as peculiar as its mineral wealth is 
enormous, and whose past history seems to have been as strange 2s 
much of its present appearance. 


The memoir of Thoreau, the Poet Naturalist , by Mr. W. E. 
Channing, is so wanting in ¢oherence and distinctness, so full of 
sentimental and descriptive passages and of fine writing, contains 
so many quotations from Thoreau’s own writings intermixed with 
what appear to be citations from others, and is altogether so 
inconsecutive, that the reader has great difficulty in making out 
the figure of the man whom Mr. Channing professes to set before 
us. That he was a man of considerable eccentricity as well as of 
@ certain originality, that he was rather a lover of nature than a 
profound scientific inquirer in natural history, that, like most ex- 
ceptional people, he was rather shunned by the many and warmly 
admired by a few, is about all that remains impressed on the mind 
after a perusal of this volume; and the image might stand for that 
of a hundred other men as well as of Henry David Thoreau. 


His Marriage Vow § is one of those literary offences which it is 
hard for a critic to forgive; a novel in form made the vehicle for 
a variety of theological and ethical speculations. Of verse we have 
three volumes; Ballads for Liitle Folk \|, which clever children of 
ten years old will understand, and think a little beneath them, 
while their younger playmates will be puzzled by the best and 
most elaborate pieces; The Proud Miss MacbrideY, a clever but 
glaring imitation of Hood’s “ Miss Kilmansegg”; and The 


* Corresp William Penn and James Logan, Secretary of 
the Province of Pennsylvania, and others, 1700-1750. From the Original 
Letters in possession of the Logan Family. With Notes by the late Mrs. 
Deborah Logan. Edited, with Additional Notes, by Edward Armstrong, 
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& Co. 1872. 
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Arabian *, in which a brief passage. of equine ms gre 
from Youatt is spun out into a piece of verse equal in length to 
some two or three cantos of Don Juan, but resembling the latter 
jn nothing but the formal structure of the stanzas. 


* The Godolphin Arabian : the Story of a Horse. Manipulated from 
the French Prose Tale of Eugene Sue by A Brunton Ste ea te of 
“Convict Rule.” Brisbane: Watson © bs. London : Bampson Low & 
Co. 1873. 
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Ritterstrasse 58, Be: 


ERMAN EDUCATION for from 
Twelve to Eighteen, in Cannstatt, near Stuttgart. Established Twenty Years.— 
HIRSCH will have at Easter, when he will be in Tondoa. Domestic 


1 Geo 
graphy—The Pantechnicon—Undogmatic Belief—-The Dauphin ‘Again—The 


Swiss Army—The White Pilgrim, 

Newman’s Historical Sketches—The Treasury of Languages—Geikie’s Great Ice 
Age—Ribblesdale—The Venetian Archivés—Mceting the San—A Small Country 
House—Llanaly Reefs—German Literature. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 


English principles.—For with » apply to 
F. F. HoRWooD, Esq., 106 Palmerston Buildings, Old Street, 


ARMY, UNIVERSITIES, &c.—T. H. . WATKINS, S Senior 
es, who has eee 100 Pupils, Is, and several in late Examinations, receives sIx 
PUPILS. A Laboratory Chemistry .—Address, 90 Kensington Park Road, Bayswater, w. 


ARNY | CONTROL, COOPER'S HILL, &c.—Mr. W. M. 


UPTON commenced his CLASSES on the 16th instant at 9 Rathbone Place, Oxford 
pats, further particulars address, Sedbergh House, 8 South Hill Park, Hampstead. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Does GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 


RTORIUM,” with “Night of “ Christian “Francesca 
da Rimini *? * Neophyte,” ** Andromeda,” at the DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond 
Street. Tento Six. Admission, Is. 


“ ‘HE HE SHADOW of DEATH.” —Painted by Mr. Hotman 


How on View from Ten till Five. A spacious Pl Platform has been erected, so that Visitors now 
an unimpeded view of the Pict ture. 
398 Old Bond Street.—Admittance, One Shilling. 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT in INDIA. 
EXAMINATION FOR DIRECT APPOINTMENTS IN 1874. 

Candidates intending to present th at-the E ion already advertised as to be 
id after Easter 1874, are requested to send thelr names without delay to the Secretary of the 
blic Works Department, India Office, London, 8.\V., in order that the forms required to be 

filled up may be forwarded immediately. They must De a a subjects, not exceedin: 
the age of 2 on July 1, 1874, of sound constitution, and of moral character, aod 
Eight Months as Pupils or rKcstotents under a Civil or 


must ‘Rave been employed not less than as 
Mechanical Engineer. 
__India lia Office, November It 1873. 


WIS EXHIBITIONS.—ONE EXHIBITION, of the value 

of on tenable at any College or Hall at either of the, Universities of Oxford or 
Cambric ntended to be filled up after an ion of the which will take 

place at King Edward's School, Birmingham, on an early day in Beacon ny 

Candidates are requested to send their Names, Addresses, and Certificates of Baptism, with 

Testimonials of Conduet and Character, on or before August 1, to CHARLES SHAW, Esq 
2 Essex Court. Temple, London, E.C, Candidates must be Members of the Church of Erelank, 
Natives of Wales, or of one of the bg Welsh Dioceses, under Twenty Years of ‘ase, upon 

ber 10 next, acquainted with th Language, and intending to e C 


[HE Rev. J. G. ‘GRESSON, M.A., Exeter College. Oxford, 
has REMOVED the PREPARATORY SCH which he has on for Ten 
ears, at Richmond House, Worthing. to larger and premises, WEST MANSION. 
West Worthing. BOYS are prepared for all the Public Schools. 


Wwoo LWICH and ARMY DIREOT.—Rey. Dr. HUGHES 


(Wrang. Cam.), who, with Twenty Years’ experience. has passed 300 (2nd last September, 
for Woolwich, receives a few PUPILS expressly for the above.—Castlebar Court, Ealing, Ww. 


PUPILs. —The VICAR of a healthy Cow Parish, not very 
far from Bletchley, assisted by an Oxonian, having Four P tga | (One ex-Etonian), 
desires Two more; age, hirteen to Se pectedivg Terms, £120. ood references and’ 
.— Address, COMES,” care St & Co., 6 Hatton 

len, E.C. 


(THE INCUMBENT of a Parish near Oxford, late Tutor in 
severa) families of distinction, and Master in a Pubtie School, has VACANCIES for 


PUPILS preparing for Oxford Matriculation or Res Terms, £200. References wren 
and required — Address, Rev. M. A. Oxon, care of Mr. aren, Lyall Place, Eaton Square 


Uhre tt BOYS.—Rev. R. A. CAYLEY wishes for Four or 
i =n BOYS to EDUCATE (with the assistance of a Tutor) with his Son, 
Large house, healthy country, every comfort,—Scampton Rectory, 


A CAMBRIDGE M.A. (Wrangler) recommends his SCHOOL, 
on the South-West Coast, as specially suitable for BOYS who, from weakness of health 
or backwardness in education, are unfitted for a Public Sehool. 
Address, TEACHER, care of R. J. C., 14 Cecil Street, Strand, 8. W. 


thoroughly Accomplished and Efficient, for the 


DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, in a beautiful healthy Suburb of London. Terms 
m 70 vences, Indian, English, and Continental.— Address, M. M., Westerton’s 


Library, 
RIVATE TUTOR.—Preparation for Cambridge, the Army, 


or Home Civil Service, by a GRADUATE in Mathematical Honours, living in the 
Country by the Seaside._Address, THE ViCAR, Clergy Room, Mr. Wilmshurst's, East Street, 


clusive Terms, £31.— 


for Orde ers. 
lbe in We Composition, and Speaking ; the Gospel 
onan Zz to St. Mutehew a) She "Acts of the Apostles in Greek; the Nineteenth and 
Twenticth Books of the Tiad; the Third Book of ‘Thucydides ; the Seventh Book of the 
neid, Xenophon’s Anabasis ; Cicero de Officiis ; and Latin Prose Composition. Those who 
fail in Welsh will not be further examined. 
The Exhibition will be tenable (during Residence) for Four . by an Exhibitioner who 
at the goon of his Election is not legally a Member of either University, way will ~ his case 
from Matriculation ; heat A an Exhibitioner who at the time of his Electi on is nelly a 
Member of of either University, the close of the Term in which the Degree of 


1874. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Boston, Lincolnshire. SEOOND 
MASTER is REQUIRED for the above School. Candidates st be Graduates of 
Oxford, Cambridge, or Durham, and members of the Established Church | 3 ‘and = be required 
also to’ produce ot good and of abilit; Greek, Latin, 

and French Languages, Algebra, and the usual branches of a sound English Ed 


t » 
The Stipend (arising fi Dividends, and Capitation Fees) is about ou. 
, fare requested to forward their Testimonials before April 6 next to Mr. Guones 
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The Saturday Review. 


[February 28, 1874, 


HAYMAN DEFENCE FUND.—The Committee of this Fund 


have much in ACKNOWLEDGING the following SUMS, towards 
Costs of the to the Court of Chancery. Caancery the wrongful of the He. 
Hayman from Mastership of Rugby 
SECOND LIST. 
205 0), Penn Esq. 5 0 0 
Wingte Podmore, Hey. Thompson 
0 
» 
0 
0 
x 0 
0 
10 0 0 
0 
26 
010 6 
200 
500 
010 6 
200 
110 
220 
000 
0 00 
2230 
500 


5 ag is earnestly invited to give moral 
directly to either of the 
pf the National Provineal Bank Pall Mall 


FORBES MACBEAN, Lieut.-Colonel, Rugby 
8. R. TOWNSHEND MAYER, Richmond, Surrey. Treasurers. 
February 1874. 


COLLEGE 70 BE, DEPOSED 
ourable Terms, a ETARY a! at an easy nce 


This Offers an 
By 
only, to be addressed to Messrs. WILKINS, BLYTH, & MARSLAND, 

10 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C. 


PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A VACANCY occurs in 
the Office of a firm of London Merchants connected with Country Manufactories.in the 
Frisia 0 A young Gentleman could be admitted to a know! of both BUSINESSES. 


um and required._Address, G. C. H., Helvoel Blythe Hill. Forest 


To NEWLY-ELECTED MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT.— 
A GRADUATE in LAWS. desires an en ms as SECRETARY to a Peer or 
Member of Parliament.—Address, LL.B., 6 Portland and lace, Torquay. 
(CHAMBERS, RESIDENTIAL.—To MEMBERS of PAR- 
LIAMENT and Others._TWO convenience, centrally situate, 
to Clubs and Houses of Parliament. and srertecking Square.—Apply to Hou 
KEEPER, 6 Spring Gardens, Charing Cross, S. 


GANATORIUM. —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 


Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D., Edin. =. 
For Invalids and those requiring rest and change. Turkish Bathson the premises. 


BRIGHTON. — BEDFORD HOTEL.— Every endeavour is 


madeto render this Hotel equaltoits long repute Spacious Coffee Room for 
Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service Hotel. — Communications to The 
MasaceER, Bedford Hotel Linseed 


‘THE PALL-MALL. —This RESTAURANT i is REMOVED to 


REGENT STREET. WATERLOO PLACE, 
(Embracing the late Gallery of Illustration, which is now available for Regimental Dinners 
sim! Parties), 
Entrance to Private Rooms in Carlton Street, adjacent. 
Open for Suppers, as before, under an Exemption License. 


MOXON, SON, & CO. are pr to undertake for 
Authors 


ha Prodestion end PUBLICATION of WORKS. 
London: E. MOXON, SON, & CO., 1 Amen eee Paternoster Row, E.C. 


PATENTED IMPROVEMENT in WATCHES.—E. DENT 

a ae) 61 STRAND and 34 ROYAL EXCHANGE, adjoining Lloyd's (Factory, 

to Her Majesty, Makers of Great the Houses of 

invite attention to their NEW PATENT ESCAPEMENT for HALF 

NOMETER WATCHES, which renders them less susceptible to injury, and corrects 
errors of which | arise from rough usage. C; on 


Gon | CABINET FURNITURE.—In order to Furnish 
Houses completely, WILLIAM 8. BURTON has in addition to his other Stock : 


3 ft. 3 ft.6in. 4 ft. 
15s. 6d. ‘208. 6d. ‘24s. Od. 
2s. 6d. 32s. Od. 36s. Od. 
‘Be. Od 35s. Od. 
63s. Od, 70s. Od. 87s. 6d. 

3 ft. 3 ft. 6 in. 4ft. 
2s. Od. 378. 0d. Shs. Od. 
578. Od. 72s. 6d. Od. 
736. Gl, 95s. Od. 130s. 0d. 

3 ft. 3 ft. 6 in. 4 ft. 

176. Od. 2is, 6d, 2s. Od. 
6d, 29s, Od. 33s. Od. 
45s. Od. 478. 6d. 55s. Od, 

WARDROEES with Drawers, 
Space 4ft. 4ft. 6in. 5 ft. 
OF. 115s. 127s. 64, 
Pine 1758. Od. 190s. 200s. Od. 
Od. 20s, Od. 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
Chairs, covered in leather, stuffed 


30s. C4, 35s. 0d. 428. 0d. 
1058. Od, 145s, Od. 210s, Od. 
tables, ection, 1358. 6.1. 1558. 0d. 190s, Od, 

wid oft. 6 ft 
10 Os, £11 10s, 
£55 £23 Os. 
Ss, Gs. Wo 10s, 


DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
Settees, Ottomans. Easy and Fancy Chairs, Centre Tables, Work ditto. 
Tables, Card ‘ables, Chittoniers. and Cabinets. 
Music and Stools. 


Walnut, iblack and Gold, and fancy Woods. 
iit Console Tables and Pier Glasses. 

WILLIAM 6. BURTON ,General ¥ I i H.LR.H. the 
Prince of Wales, sends s CATALOGUE of of his 
unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Pians of the 30 large Show-roo! f 
Oxford Street. W. 1, 14, 2,3, and 4 Newman 8 + 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and 
W. Tie Coat of deli (Goods the most distant parts of the 
Kingdom by Hailway is trifling. % will always undertake 

std mail Axed rate, 


THE LIST will CLOSE for London this day, epee 28th instant, 
and for the Country on Monday next, March 


"THE BIRKBECK PROPERTY IN 
TRUST. 
29 and 30 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 
AMOUNT £500,000, 
(Of which upwards of £100,000 have been privately subscribed). 


Represented by Certificates, bearing 5 per cent. interest, of £100, £50, and £25 cach, 
payable to bearer ; the price being 


£44 


THE WHOLE PAYING ABOUT £5 13s. 6d, PER CENT, FREE OF 
INCOME-TAX. 


Bankers. 


Union Bank of London, and its Branches, 
Birkbeck Bank, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
HOUSE and Shop Properties, when judiciously purchased and 


managed, are very remunerative. They not only produce an immediate re- 
turn upon the capital invested, but they increase in value year by year; the precise 
rg | Hae depending on the nature of the properties and the locality in which they are 
situa’ 

According to the lengthened experience (nearly twenty-three years) of the 
Directors of the BIRKBECK BUILDING Socrety (the largest in the United Kingdom), 
houses and shops in every part of London and its immediate suburbs have, in 
numerous instances, doubled in rental value within the last twenty-five years. Itis 
not rare, indeed, to find that a house which would have been deemed highly rented 
twenty years ago at £40 is, at the present day, considered cheaply rented at £80 or 
£90. In many cases, rents have quadrupled in amount within the same period of 
time, and there appears to be no limit to the increase within a radius of about four 
miles from the General Post Office. In isolated localities, where rents have fallen, 
it will be found that there are special causes to account for the depreciation. 

Notwithstanding these facts, there are few associations having for their object the 
investment of money in the purchase of houses and shops, and those existing are on 
a very limited scale. Building Societies, which are popularly supposed to buy and 
sell houses, do not act in a corporate capacity ; they restrict their operations to ad- 
vancing money to their members for this purpose, and each member acts for himself, 
That the general results are favourable the position of all well-managed Buildi 
Societies sufficiently proves, for they exhibit unmistakable signs of prosperity, and 
their shares bear a high premium. As an instance, the last Annual Report (the 
Twenty-Second) of the BIRKBECK BUILDING Society states that shares issued by it 
in 1863, on which (omitting fractions) £39 have been paid, are now worth £72; 
those issued in 1865, amount paid £34, are worth £52; while those issued in 1870, on 
which £11 only have been paid, are worth £15 at the present time. 

These facts furnish sufficient evidence that House and Shop Property, when dealt 
with on a large scale, affords a safe and lucrative investment ; but to insure the 
most favourable terms the transactions must be on a wide basis—dealing with 
houses of all classes—as the means by which a fair profit can be secured. On this 
principle the BIRKBECK PROPERTY INVESTMENT TRUST will proceed—a principle 
somewhat analogous to that of an Insurance Office, where profit is made by 
multiplying its risks, and extending the area of its transactions. 

The operations of the Trust will be to purchase houses and shops, with their 
fixtures, fittings, &c., in settled and improving localities in London and its suburbs. 
Arrangements have already been made, contingent upon the amount of the Cer- 
tificates taken up, to enter into possession of a considerable number of houses, so 
that the capital represented by the Certificates may yield an immediate return. 

Theannual receipts from the rents of the houses, shops, and other properties purchased 
will be applied by the Trustees, after deducting expenses, in paying interest on the 
Certificates. The excess, together with the proceeds of properties which may be sold 
when favourable opportunities arise, will be applied as a Sinking Fund in repaying 
the Certificates at par, by annual drawings, extending over a period of twenty-five 
years. A sum, varying in amoupt from 1 to 5 per cent. in value of the Certi- 
ficates, will be paid off annually. At the expiration of fifteen years from the date 
of the first drawing, the holders of the Certificates then undrawn will become 
entitled to the absolute reversion of the whole of the properties then belonging to the 
Trust, subject to a deduction of one-tenth. The Trust will be finally closed after the 
twenty-fifth year, the properties sold, and the proceeds distributed, nine-tenths 
among the holders of the above-mentioned Certificates, and the remaining tenth 
among the holders of the Certificates of Reversion, representing the Certificates 
drawn during the first fifteen years of the Trust. 

The advantages of the BIRKBECK PROPERTY INVESTMENT TRUST may be thus 
summed up 

(1.) Interest at the rate of £5 13s. 6d. per cent. on the amount subscribed free of 
Income-tax. 

(2.) A bonus of £12 per cent. by the repayment of capital at par. 

(3.) A ratable bonus of £10 per cent. on the value of the properties belonging to 
the Trust when it is finally closed ; or, 

(4.) An equal share in the properties possessed by the Trust at the end of the 
fifteenth year, on the terms and conditions set forth in the Deed consti- 
tuting the Trust. 

The Trust will be under the management of the Directors of the old-established 
Binkseck BvuILpING Soctery, together with a Council of Certificate-holders, whose 
duties will be to audit the accounts of the Trust. In terms of the Deed of Trust it is 
provided that the members of the Board shall receive no remuneration for their 
services until the annual produce arising from the Trust properties shall reach 
£25,000, or sufficient to pay 5 per cent. on the amount to be raised. It is further 
provided that the expenses of management shall be limited to 1 per cent. while 
the preliminary expenses, including the stamp duty payable under the Act, are fixed 
at li} per cent. Any further expenses will be borne by the Promoters of the Trust. 

Applications for Certificates to be made in the form accompanying the Prospectus, 
and payments made as follows, viz.:—8 per cent. on the application, 10 per cent. on 
allotment, and the balance by instalments of 10 per cent. at intervals of three 
months, the first instalment after allotment being payable on March 31. 

Scrip Certificates will be issued to subscribers after allotment, and interest payable 
half-yearly will commence from March 31, 1874 (being the date of payment of the 
first instalment after the allotment). 

The Deed under which the Trust is constituted, together with Forms of the Certi- 
ficates, may be seen at the BinkBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 

London, February 9, 1874. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HE ANNUAL RECEIPTS of the BIRKBECK BUILDING 
____ SOCIETY EXCEED THREE MILLIONS. 


PTY THO THOUSAND POUNDS ready to be advanced by ced by the 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY on Freehold and Leasehold Secarities, 
at FIVE and SIX PER CENT, INTEREST, 

Yor Fixed Terms, or r Re ~payable by Easy Instalments. 


ow ‘to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO GUINEAS per 


MONTH, with Immediate Possession and no Rent to Pay. 
Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK BUIL DING SOCLETY, 
29 and 30 Southampton Buildings, Chi ancery | Lane. 


Hew to PU RCHASE a PLOT of LAND | for FIVE 
SHILLINGS per MONTH, with immediate Possession, either for Building 
or Gardening Purposes. 
Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 29 and 
30 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
288 


| 
| 
Me, W. A., 010 6 
Every person who has at heart the welfare of our Public and Endowed Schools, and de 
‘ 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 
_ 
Occasion 


